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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE WILL BE BRAVE MEN BORN AFTER US WHO WILL NOT 
ATTEMPT TO BUILD UP THEIR SPIRITUAL LIVES ON A DIET OF 
LIES.—The Human Situation, W. MacNeile Dixon. Chapter III. 


THE Battle of Russia goes on. The casualties on both sides 
are immense, the suffering inflicted upon the population of 
Russia is greater than we can imagine. But 
there is no sign of the weakening of Russian 
resolve, rather does this intensify as the days 
pass and the sacrifices increase. Not for nothing is Russia 
called “‘ Holy Russia’’ by her children, and the modern 
camouflage of Soviets and the Internationale, and the jargon 
of Communism only serve to underline Russian patriotic 
passion. The last-German drive began on October 1, it has 
brought the enemy hordes to the gates of Moscow and has 
given them Odessa. In the third week of effort it has slightly 
slackened, and this slackening enables us to take stock of 
the general military situation; which, after all allowance 
is made for the great military skill and the superior arms of 
the Germans, comes down to arithmetic. How much man- 
power has Germany lost ; how much more can she afford to 
lose? At the beginning of October the German calculation 
was that their invading army had lost close upon 2,000,000 
killed, wounded and prisoners ; that is to say over a third of 
their total effective army. How many more men can the 
German High Command afford to lose? If they were to 
knock Russia right out now their present losses might. be 
justified. But if Russia holds, facing both ways, towards 
menacing Japan and conquering Germany, how about the 
German losses then ? They will continue and at some point, 
at some x in the problem they will become too great 
for safety. This is the most anxious question for the German 
Staff and their master, Hitler. It is also the most crucial 


The Russian 
Battle 
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query for the Russians and for us. It is the key of this phase 
of the war. It resolves into the question, how long—how 
much ? 


THE contribution we have made to Russian resistance has 
been aerial. Our sustained attack on German military, 
manufacturing and railway centres has had 
the effect of keeping German fighter-planes off 
the Russian Front. To that extent we have 
given valuable assistance to our ally. But our Ministers have 
had neither the imagination nor the nerve to do more. Con- 
fining themselves to a constant assurance that we shall not 
land an Expeditionary Force in Europe this year, Ministers 
have turned on their henchmen in the Press to deride the 
“clamour”’ for a diversion in Europe. But why should the 
diversion necessarily be in Europe? There are other battle- 
zones. And have our politicoes never heard of a ruse de 
guerre? If, in August, they had “ let it leak out ’”’ that great 
preparations were being made for a landing or landings—in 
France, Sicily, Italy, Greece—if we had made feints in one 
direction and another, we might have kept several German 
divisions from being transferred to Russia. It would have 
been worth trying. But so deadly flat and unimaginative is 
our conduct of the war that if a helpful story were to get 
about, Ministers would instantly deny it. Not thus did Lord 
Kitchener deal with the “ millions of Russians”’ legend in 
1914. He did not invent the story, but he used it to the full. 
This year, during July, August, September and October, we 
have, from our island fortress, watched the Russians being 
pressed back, and save for our Air Force we have not helped 
and we have not moved on sea or land. This deadly inertia 
has made people very restless. Scolding them will not change 
the fact. The Russian defeat has been most deeply felt and 
almost felt as a personal matter. 


Our 
Contribution 


WHEN France was overrun, and was about to yield, Germany 
mobilised her Italian ally for the coup de grdce. An effort is 
now being made by German diplomacy to 
repeat so successful a manceuvre—this time 
against Russia, and Japan is being coaxed, 
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bribed and threatened to make her enter the war. Whether 
she enters it or not she is of great value to our enemies, for the 
mere existence of her powerful fleet and well-trained armies 
keep a large British naval force in the Pacific and compel us 
to send soldiers to the Far East who are badly wanted else- 
where ; while Russia cannot move her Eastern armies to the 
support of the hard-pressed defenders of Moscow. A recent 
change of Ministry in Japan has focussed the attention of the 
world upon that country. General Tojo has succeeded Prince 
Konoye as Prime Minister. The new Premier was formerly 
Chief of the Staff of the Army of Kuangtung, that army which 
let it be known in Tokio that, with or without orders, it would 
march into Siberia when Moscow fell. General Tojo probably 
shared these views, but he is a strong man. He has the con- 
fidence of the Japanese army and he may be astute enough 
to realise that Japan’s nuisance value is her safest contribu- 
tion to the war against the British Empire. General Tojo 
has taken as his Foreign Minister, one Togo, a diplomat with 
a German wife. It is a sinister combination. Australia and 
New Zealand are on the gui vive and have once more affirmed 
their solidarity with us and with the rest of the British 
Empire. The reactions of U.S.A. are, so far, confused. The 
United States are, and with good reason, very much afraid of 


Japan. 


On October 3, Hitler made a speech in which he announced 

the start of the great offensive on October 1. The speech was 

notable for its tone of confidence that the 

liitler’s Speech plans in Russia would succeed. And to the 

and His . 

Audience extent that Hitler was confident he was 

necessarily menacing. Speaking, as he did to 

the German people, he did not need to explain his policy or 

to justify it. What he says, what he does, goes, in the Reich, 

for he is the man who has given the Germans what they want : 

“It is we who ate in Norway, Belgium and Holland, and not 

the British, and we are in Crete, and not the Australians or New 

Zealanders... . We are a thousand kilometres beyond our 
frontiers [on the East] and the Russians are not on the Rhine.” 
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When Hitler speaks thus every German heart beats with 
proud emotion. This, they think, is their own man, thei 
own God, the true representative of the Time Spirit. There 
was a gorgeous simplicity about what he said on October 3 :— 


“Tt is annoying for me that I should have to deal with thes 
democratic nonentities who cannot show a positive achieve. 
ment... . 

“I did not need this war to make my name eternal.” 


And, for once, the truth :— 


“When anything happens there is no excuse for me... ,] 
carry the responsibility for the whole German people.” 


In these last sentences the truth comes out, for there is no 
excuse for Hitler. His career is one of history’s darkest 
passages. In the midst of this turgid and boastful speech he 
seems to have had these sentences forced from him, almost 
regardless of his will. 

“TI carry the responsibility for the whole German people.” 
And here he agrees with our propagandists, that the Germans 
have no responsibility at all! Germany will remind us of 
this speech and of our own leaflets and B.B.C. propaganda to 
the same effect when the collapse of the Third Reich comes. 


There was much in this speech besides Hitler’s intimation 

of his immortality. The vast military effort against Russia 

was described. The war with Russia had been 

a seen to be inevitable since May (this disposes 

of the idea that an invasion of England was 

intended this summer). The Battle of Moscow was now 

proceeding, and it was evident that, on October 3, Hitler 

expected complete success, for he entirely identified himsel 

with this great offensive. He gave a picture of the German 
effort :— 

** Some of our divisions have marched between 2,500 and 3,00 
kilometres, others 1,000 to 2,000. In the rear 25,000 kilometres a 
Russian railways have been reconstructed and put into service 
15,000 kilometres of which have been switched over to the Ger 
gauge. Behind this front a new and vast administration is bei 
built which will take care that these territories, should the war 
longer, will be of use to Germany and to her allies. Their use 
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be great, and that we know how to organise them nobody will 

doubt. 

““. , . We have put a whole continent into the service of our 

State. . ¥ 

A statement about munitions was interesting. Many 
works had stopped making these because “‘ there was no 
enemy left which we would not be able to overcome with the 
quantities of ammunition already available.’”’ Actually what 
has happened is that our great and sustained air offensive has 
slowed down German production. Hitler’s hearers knew this 
perfectly, but it suits them not to think about it and to appear 
to believe him. The combination of ferocity with docility is 
what differentiates the German from other Europeans. He 
is the only member of the European family who wallows in 
servitude. Alone of the nations he shows no sign of revolt 
against oppression. He will be a slave and will enforce slavery 
on others. At K6nigsberg on October 13, Dr. Funk, the 
German Minister of Economic Affairs, said :— 

“The Ostraum will include Russia in the German new 
order.” And this speech was just a part of the propaganda 
which is put forth to convince the world that the Russian 
affair is settled. The weak partner Italy, the wobbly neutrals, 
Spain, Turkey, Japan, the U.S.A., have to be convinced of 
this—if possible. 


WHAT was as remarkable this autumn as the steady 
advance of the German armies in the face of the valiant 
Russian resistance, was the synchronisation of 
German propaganda to fit every phase of the 
gigantic battle. From Ankara, Madrid, Stockholm, from 
North and South America came news to fit the occasion. 
This was sent by correspondents apparently sympathetic to 
the Allies. But it always gave news which tended to lessen 
British effort and check American action. At first, we were 
told of the immense difficulties the Germans were encounter- 
ing in Russia, at their disappointment ; we should soon see 
the Russians push them back. The German hordes went on 
—then the calculation on weather difficulties began, and we 
heard all about General January and General Mud: the 


Synchronisation 


German advance continued. About this time, in September, 
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we heard circumstantial stories about dissensions in the 
Reich—G6ring was in prison—the soldiers had fallen ou 
with Hitler—the latter was reduced to eating carpets— 
Germany was cracking from within—the Germans would 
revolt when they knew the cost of the Russian campaign, and 
so forth. Our more wishful newspapers featured all these 
things. But there is no reason to believe them or to think 
that if any of the gossip about dissensions were true that this 
would make the faintest difference. Neither is there any 
reason to suppose that the Germans do not realise their 
sacrifices on the Russian front, nor that they will object to 
these as long as the era of conquest lasts. The Germans have 
made war and made war willingly all through their history, 
they know what battles are and what they cost—they do not 
object to such massacres of their young men as are now going 
on as long as this slaughter brings victory. 


THERE is a proverb which says that “‘ A burnt child fears the 
fire.” It is perfectly untrue. A burnt child, and a scorched 
adult alike go wobbling back for another dose of 
flame. This fact was once more demonstrated 
during the first week in October, when our 
Government allowed itself to be drawn into direct wireless 
communication with the German Government about the 
exchange of severely wounded prisoners. Instead of leaving 
these matters to the Red Cross at Geneva, instead of anchoring 
themselves to the Geneva Convention, which governs the 
exchange of prisoners, Mr. Churchill’s Government no 


Another Ger- 


man Lesson 


Minister was named—began to re-discuss the terms under}; 


which the German prisoners, who were waiting here to start 
across the Channel for a French port in the ships which were 
to bring back our own wounded men, were to be repatriated. 
In their eagerness to meet German wishes they agreed to add 
civilians to the party. Directly the Germans realised this 
readiness to talk, they began to make further demands and, 
our Ministers quite rightly, if somewhat hurriedly, called the 
whole thing off. It is not at all certain that the Germans were 
ever serious about the matter. Should they re-open it we 
hope that Ministers will remember this last painful lesson, 
painful not only to themselves and the country, but most 
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exquisitely so to the relations of the wounded men who had 
hoped to get them back. 

In this matter of wounded and sick the Germans have a 
very strong pull over us. We mind intensely about our men 
and their fate. The German Government is quite indifferent 
to what happens to any of their own disabled or unfit men. 
They can die in a ditch for all Hitler and his generals care. 
They are useless mouths, no longer cannon fodder. 


On October 16 Lord Gort’s despatches describing operations 
in France and Belgium until June 1940, were, at last, given 
to the public. What he has told us shows that 
the incompetence of the Government was 
greater than had been suspected. As one 
newspaper put it ‘‘ the mess was even worse than we knew.” 
Itis of no use to blame the War Office for the lack of training 
and equipment of the British Expeditionary Force. Our War 
Office is what politicians have made it since 1921, when they 
cast away both arms and forces. The men to blame are Lord 
Baldwin, his colleagues and successors who promoted the 
weakness of the British Empire for 18 years, and who were 
too foolish and too indolent to understand what they were 
doing. Even now their desperate policy has followers, who 
only await peace in order to prepare yet another war. For the 
Pacifists and Internationalists are at work preparing for the 
Third World War just as they made certain the Second World 
War we now endure. 

Lord Gort tells us that after eight months of inactivity 
and preparation his force was still without essential equip- 
ment, that although 17 French ports, 250,000 men and 
45,000 motorised vehicles were serving the British Army in 
France, he was still without much that he needed. 

“The situation as regards equipment, though there was latterly 
some improvement in certain directions, caused me serious mis- 
givings, even before men and material began to be diverted by the 
needs of operations elsewhere. 

**T had on several occasions called the attention of the War 
Office to the shortage of almost every nature of ammunition, of 
which the stocks in France were not nearly large enough to permit 
of the rates of expenditure laid down for sustained operations before 
the war. 


Lord Gort’s 
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“ There was a shortage of guns in some of the anti-tank regiments of th 
Royal Artillery, while armour-piercing shells for field-guns had not, ly 
May 10, been provided.” (Out italics.] 


OF these and other deficiencies Lord Gort says :— 


“These instances, among many others that might be quoted 
serve to indicate the vital necessity for an Expeditionary Force, jf 
it is to be used in a first-class war, being equipped 


—— . on a scale commensurate with the task it is called 
eee upon to fulfil.” 


These elementary statements of essential military needs 
however, made no impression at all upon the British Cabinet, 
who seem to have been wholly inconsequent in their ideas of 
how to conduct a war. Only the event showed them what was 
the position of our Army. The nemesis was swift and over 
whelming. It fell upon the men whom we had sent ill 
found into war, and not only ill-found, but—and this was 
only partly our fault—fighting without solid Allies. The 
Belgians—who had been foolish enough to rely upon the 
League of Nations for the fatal years 1921-39, would not 
discuss their defence at all, the French had incompetent 
generals, and—in their dispositions and their refusal to fight- 
there was a spirit of defeatism most sinister. The bitter stor 
should be read in full by every Englishman, for while it 
clearly shows the lack of our preparations, and the demoralisa- 
tion of the French, it also shows what was the extraordinary 
endurance and courage of the officers and men of the ill-fated 
force and the great heart and excellent judgment of their 
leader. They saved themselves by their own discipline and 
stout nerves, but they lost the whole of their equipment. 
The numbers taken off at Dunkirk were 224,585 British and 
112,546 Allied troops—mostly French. And here Lord Gor 
pays a tribute to the British fighter aircraft :— 

“The embarkation of the Force would have been well nigh 
impossible but for the fighter protection afforded. The toll takes 


of the enemy aircraft on this and earlier occasions has once agait 
established the superiority of the British airman in the air.” 


This authoritative statement should end the controversy @ 
what was the share of our fighter aircraft in this disastrow 
and yet glorious chapter in British military history. 
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Lord GoRT’s plain and unvarnished tale of disaster, relieved 
by the heroism of the troops and their military leaders, is 

supplemented by a “ popular”’ story written 
The ee by Ian Hay. This follows the custom—started 
nad by the present administration—of popularising 
Government despatches by printing picturesque details 
written by practised literary hands. “‘ The Battle of Britain ”’ 
was the first of these to be published, it was followed by 
“Bomber Command ”’ a lively illustrated brochure and— 
jmilarly, Lord Gort’s tragic story has been illumined by the 
ame literary accompaniment. Perhaps more can be said 
insuch a way, but what is said is necessarily more controversial 
in form. ‘‘ Bomber Command” supplements the story of 
the British Expeditionary Force. Lord Gort tells us of the 
impossibility of carrying out the orders given by Generals 
Georges and Weygand, and of the insouciance of the latter 
in ordering a British counter offensive which he had no 
intention of supporting. ‘‘ Bomber Command ”’ tells us of 
the orders issued by General Gamelin against bombing the 
German troops and of the sabotage of our air offensive against 
Italy. The French tragedy is seen to be complete in this tale 
of English fighting. We do not yet know what happened to 
our Allies—we shall not know until we hear a French account 
of 1g40—and, by this, we do not mean a Vichy account. The 
men of Vichy are too much involved in treachery to be 
reliable witnesses. 


” 


THE Vichy Government has descended yet another step into 
anarchy. Unable to find French judges who would force the 
law sufficiently to indict MM. Reynaud, Blum 
and Daladier for having been Prime Ministers 
of France, or General Gamelin and M. Mandel 
for having served her, Marshal Pétain, who must long ago 
have parted with his sense of decency, has issued a decree 
condemning them—and others—to detention in a fortress in 
the Pyrenees. While they are thus incarcerated, their “ trial ”’ 
at Riom will apparently be carried on. No law can be invoked 
to justify a sentence on men who have not been tried, and, 
unless it was desired to place the prisoners within reach of 
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Suner’s cut-throats, no reason can be seen for this move. The 
prisoners had been detained ever since Marshal Pétain became 
absolute under Hitler. It would appear that the ex-Premiers, 
as well as General Gamelin and M. Mandel, are in considerable 
danger, and that the intention of the Vichy Government may 
be to allow them to be liquidated, as was M. Dormoy not 
very long ago. But apart from the danger certain individuals 
run, the shock to France of such conduct in her rulers 
has been great. Never since the French provinces emerged 
from the chaos left by the fall of Rome has there been go 
deliberate a rejection of all legality. Even in the excesses 
of the French Revolution the forms of law were retained, the 
accused were heard and witnesses were summoned. Marshal 
Pétain has not merely put back the clock to before 1789, he 
has taken it back beyond what is known of the dark ages, 
He has made himself at once judge, jury and executioner, and 
that without any sanction save what is given him by corrupt 
colleagues and a savage police force. 


NoTHING shows the bankruptcy of British Statesmanship 
more clearly than the way we have behaved in regard to 
Southern Ireland for the last 20 years, for itis 
20 years since we allowed that country to drift 
out of the Empire and to become a serious 
menace to Great Britain. If, when we let the Southern Irish 
drop from our nerveless grasp, we could have detached the 
separated section of the island and have towed it away to the 
American coast, no harm, save to our good name, and to 
some 300,000 loyalists, who were faithful to us, would have 
occurred. Unfortunately, this could not be done and we are 
trying to fight the greatest war in our whole history with an 
enemy country next door to us, an enemy country which we 
pretend not to notice. The main German spy-centre has beet 
in Dublin ever since the outbreak of war, and as the frontier 
between Northern and Southern Ireland is almost impossible 
to guard, German agents come and go as they will. We 
dealt with this situation in Persia and in Afghanistan, thanks t 
our Russian Allies’ stout attitude ; and we have got rid of the 
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mischief there, but in Ireland, next door to us, it continues. 
Our folly does not only consist in not having dealt with the 
festering sore of Southern Ireland, we have, it appears, also 
recruited munition workers from that country, workers who 
go backwards and forwards as they choose. The Evening 
Standard gave some account of this on October 13. In future 
this movable labour is to be controlled—by us? Not at all 
—by the Dublin Government. Personal recruitment of 
Southern Irish workers will cease : all labour will be recruited 
by Mr. de Valera’s officials. The Evening Standard says :— 

“It has been feared that the Germans may have been using the 
labour transfer to send paid agents into Britain. 

“ Although certain regulations have been put into force with 
the object of minimising this danger and fewer workers are now 
likely to come from Eire, there remains this loop-hole :— 

“A worker who comes to Britain and later gets an exit permit 
to return to Eire may take with him valuable information.” 


That is putting it mildly, a whole spy system is worked by 
these means ! 


Most of the Ministers in Mr. Churchill’s Government who are 
old enough—including himself—were Irish Home Rulers, all 
acquiesced in the “ Irish Settlement ”’ of 1921, 
that famous instance of appeasement. But 
surely they are not men of so feeble an intelli- 
gence that they cannot see when they were mistaken ? Mr. 
Churchill had the backing of all Britain—save that of the 
Foreign Office—when he turned the mischief-makers out of 
Persia. He would have the same backing if he dealt with the 
question of Southern Ireland, which is a far more vital matter 
tous. We have no time to lose. We now know that there 
was no threat of invasion to this island this year, and that 
Hitler had made up his mind to deal with Russia first. But 
now that Russia has been pushed back almost to the point 
the Germans aim at, now that they can put whole provinces 
of that country under their police and hold them—uneasily 
perhaps, but still hold them with inferior troops and Gestapo 
—there are possibilities of invasion here in 1942, and it would 
come from all sides, from Norway to Ireland. Is Mr. Churchill 
going to wait for this to happen before he deals with Southern 
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Ireland ? The Government, judging by their speeches, seem 
to have believed in invasion this summer. They now know 
that this was one of the most gigantic and successful bluffs 
in history. But next year is another story. Do not let us be 
too late in realising the situation. Do not let us wait to take 
Action Stations until the battle is half lost. We have had 
plenty of warning. 


THE remarkable series of leading articles in the Sunday Times 
continues. At a time when the daily press is without leader- 
ship these are invaluable. They focus thought 
and express, as few modern writings have 
done, the dangers and the needs of our present 
situation and the remedies required. For all ailments the 
first necessity is diagnosis. Here is a diagnostician of the first 
order. He warns us of the desperate situation in Russia. 
The heroic Russians are resisting, they will rise to the fresh 
call of their Government. But let us not minimise the danger, 
it is immense. 

“Nazism, as we have often insisted in the effort to dispel com- 
placency and to stimulate effort, is only the new name for militarism, 
This war is simply the continuation of the last. The Kaiser's 
General Staff worked on exactly the same formule as the present 
German General Staff. (There is no such thing as a Nazi General 
Staff, any more than there has ever been a Nazi ship or aeroplane) 
Always France and Russia were to be conquered first, then Britain, 
and then the whole world. The old policy is being executed before 
our eyes.” 


Wake Up, 
England 


People, he says, still write about France and Germany 
“attacking each other.’”’ When did France last attack 
Germany ? 

“ There has been a patchy failure to grasp reality. What are we 
to think, what do we expect the world to think, of Tuesday’s per- 
formance in both Houses of Parliament ? In this very week, when 
our Allies are falling by the hundreds of thousands, and tragedy 
untold is the lot of millions, our legislators were simultaneously 
consuming time in a pettifogging debate on the apparent desire of 
eleven members of a disputed sect to escape from active service. 
All these are symptoms of something worse than mere insensitive- 
ness ; they point to an utter loss of perspective, to an insularity that 
seems incurable, and has got to be cured, if there is to be an island 
on which it may survive at all in its less anachronistic forms.” 
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Russia is up against it. So are we, but we do not yet know it 
_and have not yet made our big effort. 


THE British Association met on September 26 and 27. They 
held a curious session and one almost totally unconnected 
with Science. Founded in order to popularise 
scientific knowledge, the British Association 
has always admitted to its meetings a few 
speakers who knew little of the arduous work of research, but 
who were willing to use the language of learning in order that 
they might associate themselves with the great work of the 
discovery and classification which is the true object of Science. 
But the 1941 session will be remembered for something else. 
At this session Science was disregarded and politics appear to 
have entirely monopolised the Rostrum. The speakers were 
not, for the most part, men of great scientific attainment. 
Sir Richard Gregory, the president of the year, had been 
associated more with the fringe of Astronomy than directly 
with that great Science. He, it apparently was who opened 
the door to politics and the professional politicoes who, until 
this year, have only been allowed a brief hearing at the British 
Association. Sir Richard Gregory, and the organisers of the 
meeting, evidently did not wish to encourage examination of 
the political nostrums put forward. They, therefore, invited 
only one party to put its view. This was the pacifist, inter- 
nationalist party, who, thrusting every vestige of science of 
which they may ever have been aware out of sight, plunged for 
the whole hog of Socialism. The list of speakers will tell our 
readers all they need know of the speeches, which have appeared 
100 times before in lectures, novels, brochures of all kinds. We 
do not know what Mr. Herbert Morrison or Mr. Néel Baker’s 
claims are to be considered scientists, and Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. Julian Huxley, who have some claims have long since 
subordinated scientific thought to political advocacy; these, 
with Lord Samuel, were the principal speakers at the 1941 
meeting of the British Association. The Ambassadors of the 
United States, Russia, China, the Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, were also heard. These eminent men were 
unable to speak on scientific matters, and not even a gramo- 
phone record made by General Smuts was able to relieve the 
appalling tedium of the absence of fresh thought. 


Science or 
Politics ? 
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WE have heard a great deal of the cowardice of the German 
scientists who have sold their birthright of independent 
thought for a mess of Nazi pottage. They are 
said to have agreed not to publish scientific 
facts which are at variance with modem 
German political theories, and they are known to have kept 
silence while the most grotesque racial theories were mas- 
querading under the name of “ Science.’’ But what did our 
own British Association do when it allowed speakers to put 
forward to the world all the political propaganda of the 
Pacifists and Socialists from its platform ? In 1941 what was 
the contribution to science of British Scientists? This 
question will be asked—what is the answer? It was not 
given at the meeting of the British Association, there the 
scientists abdicated—as in Germanv—and left their pulpit to 
the agitators—as in Germany. It is a disturbing incident, 
and all the more disturbing because not one man of science 
has written to the newspapers to protest. The Council of the 
British Association seems to have realised that their body 
had cut a poor figure, for on September 29 they issued “A 
Charter of Scientific Principles.” Why Charter? The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary tells us the meaning of this much- 
abused word, it is defined as “ written grant of rights by 
sovereign or legislature, especially creation of Borough, 
Company, etc. (Magna Carta) ; deed conveying land.’”’ There 
is no possible definition of the word which covers either the 
‘“‘ Atlantic Charter ’’ or this ‘‘ Charter of Science.”’ This last 
has “‘ seven principles,’’ chiefly political. One quotation may 
be made :— 

5. Men of Science are among the trustees of each generation’s 
inheritance of natural knowledge. They are bound, therefore, to 
foster and increase that heritage by faithful guardianship and service 
to high ideals. 

Under the jargon this would seem to mean that what 
science has learned scientists must hold to, and that they 
must work and be faithful to Science—and may we add— 
nothing but Science. Let us hope that the error of 1941 will 
never be repeated and that the men of science will return to 
their real work, abandoning the fluff and flummery of politics 
to lesser folk. 


The Prostitution 
of Science 
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A REMARKABLE book—Berlin Diary, by W. L. Shirer— 
reviewed elsewhere, has been recently published. It is an 
account by an American Correspondent and 
Broadcaster of his life in Germany for the years 
from 1937 to December 1940; Mr. Shirer is a shrewd and 
independent observer, with an eye for men and events. He 
is wise enough to leave his readers to draw their own con- 
clusions from what he saw. A witness on the German side of 
the Battle of France, he saw the German Army at its best 
and most successful, and was very much impressed by it. 
The German Generals he saw had :— 


“ce 


An Eye-witness 


. the characteristics of youth—dash, daring, imagination, 
initiative and physical prowess. General von Reichnenau, com- 
mander of a whole army in Poland, was first to cross the Vistula 
River. He swam it. The commander of the few hundred German 
parachutists at Rotterdam was a general who took his chances with 
the lieutenants and privates, and was, in fact, severely wounded. All 
the big German tank attacks were /ed in person by commanding 
Generals.” 


We have not previously been told of this innovation in the 
German Army. In the British Army, officers have always 
led. The other change is the altered tone of the officers to 
their men. The saluting and heel-clicking goes on, but the 
officers on active service mess with their men and the privates 
salute each other, as well as saluting their officers. 

“In cafés, restaurants, dining-cars officers and men off duty sit 
at the same table. . . .” 

Mr. Shirer speaks of the ‘‘ fantastically good morale of the 
Germany Army .. . one reason for this is their realisation 
that they, and not the civilians back home are receiving the 
best treatment the Nation can afford.” 

In his trip to France in the rear of the German Army, Mr. 
Shirer was horrified to see the constant abuse of the Red 
Cross. 


AT the end of July 1940 there was in Germany much talk of 
an invasion of Britain, and when the air fighting over England 
began, Mr. Shirer was taken, with other 
hol correspondents, to see it from the French and 
Belgian shores. He stayed at Calais August 
15and 16. All along the coast he saw no preparation for any 
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invasion by sea, but he heard the German bombers roar over 
to England. 

“ We watch for the British over the Channel. Not a single Spit. 
fire shows . . . a swarm of Heinkel bombers limp back from the 
direction of Dover . . . we pass a naval gun which has been firing 
on Dover . . . the German bombers, I note, go over in good 
formation very high . . . and return much lower in bad formation 
ot singly . . . we do not see a British plane all day.” 


The Germans offer to show the correspondents Spitfires 
that have been shot down, these turn out to be old and rusty 
machines, relics of other fighting. But the thing that most 
impressed our American was the way in which the local 
population reacted to the battle :— 

“. ... the Belgians and French pray every night for the British 

Bombers to come over, though often when their prayers are 


answered it means their deaths, and they often cheer the bomb 
which kills them.” 


When the bombing is on 


“no one goes to the cellar, when the Germans clear out, we sit in 
the back room with the French proprietor, his family, and two 
waiters and drink vin rouge to each new British bomb that crashes,” 


The Germans, on the other hand, were perfectly confident. 
—‘‘It is a matter of a couple of weeks,” said one Messer- 
schmitt pilot, “‘ the British, gentlemen, are through . . . it 
has been a pleasant war.’’ When Mr. Shirer returned to 
Berlin he saw the excitement caused by an air-raid warning 
there. ‘‘I was surprised . . . since the people in Belgium 
and France take a nightly pounding without thinking much 
about it,’’ and he tells us that when the first raid came, on 
August 26, ‘‘ the Berliners were stunned.” 


LIKE all other Americans, Mr. Shirer is concerned for his own 
country. 


a “For to Hitler there will not be room in this small 
Choose ? world for two great systems of life, government and 
trade. For this reason I think he will attack Russi 

probably before he tackles the Americas . . . 
** And just as Hitler’s Germany can never dominate the com 
tinent of Europe as long as Britain holds out, neither can it mastet 
the world so long as the United States stands unafraid in its path.” 
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But the hour of the clash may not be left to the leisurely 
decision of the American people. 


“ As a matter of fact, it may come sooner than almost all 
Americans at home imagine. An officer of the High Command 
somewhat shocked me the other day while we were discussing the 
matter. He said, ‘ You think Roosevelt can pick the moment most 
advantageous to America and Britain for coming into the war. Did 
you ever think that Hitler, a master at timing, may choose the 
moment for war with America, a moment which he thinks will give 
him the advantage ?’ ” 


The warning was given in all seriousness. Hitler and the 
Germans are, they believe, on the top of the wave. The New 
World to conquer would be a slogan they would love to use. 


THERE is a wealthy and powerful international body, of which 
the head is an American of German origin. This society has 
captured a number of English people, some of 
them church people but mainly the flotsam and 
jetsam of the churches. This international 
society has, unfortunately, been allowed to acquire as a legal 
name that of “‘ The Oxford Group Company.” Like other 
new religions which come to us from America, the Buch- 
manite Society appeals to the rich. Its officials are called 
“evangelists,” and on the strength of this nomenclature they 
have appealed for those of their men of military age, 
edeven in number, who have not already gone to live abroad, 
to be exempted from military service. This exemption has 
been refused. Mr. Bevin, whose business it is to get men into 
the Army, has very rightly declined to give the followers of 
Dr. Buchman privileges not given to other bodies claiming 
religious background. Unlike other societies, the Buchmanites 
declined to accept this verdict, and they were powerful 
mough to get the matter raised in both Houses of Parliament 
on October 7 and 9g, when their advocates appealed for 
differential treatment to Buchman adherents. The speeches 
made are curious to read. There is a tone of hysteria in them 
which is usually absent from Parliament. Mr. Bevin was told 
that the absorption of eleven men into the Army would “ kill ”’ 
the Buchmanite Movement altogether and that in treating 
them like other young Englishmen he was attacking religion. 


The 


Buchmanites 
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The parliamentary supporters of this curious society in thei 
speeches talked much of religion, and the personal attack op 
Mr. Bevin went so far as to cause one member of the House o{ 
Commons, Mr. Mathers, to use against the Minister remarks 
he had made to a private deputation. The Minister had a 
clear answer. This was “ not a question of religion at all. . ., 
Here is an Act of Parliament affecting the lives of some 
7,000,000 citizens . . . all are placed on the altar of the 
State.’” Mr. Bevin welcomed the debate and the chance of 
stating the Government’s position. 
““ We direct thousands of other people to change their jobs and 
. to incur . . . losses of . . . in some cases thousands a year, 
to take other work in the interest of the State. Those orders have 
to be given day by day, hour by hour. It is a delicate and difficult 
responsibility. Let it once get into the heads of citizens of this 
country that any Minister ran away because of organised pressure 
upon him in any form, and you have lost the war.” 


“ WuatT the National Service Act means in the lives of ou 

people has hardly yet been realised,’ said Mr. Bevin. Nor 

; had the House of Commons yet fully taken in 

- National = the marvellous way in which the citizens d 

ervice Act : ‘ ; 

this country have responded to it. This 

admirable behaviour added to the responsibility of the 
Ministers. Mr. Bevin went on :— 

“Under the Act every person between the ages of 18 and 413s 
liable to serve in the Forces, except those who are expressly exempted 
under the Act. . . . My own view, and the view of my advisers, is 
that by no stretch of the imagination can these men [the Buchmanites| 
be brought within the terms of the express exemptions of the Act.” 

There is, it is true, a Schedule of Reserved Occupations, 
which is an administrative instrument, conferring no rights on 
anybody. And in the Act itself there is an exemption pro- 
vision for the churches. It says that “‘ aman in Holy Orders, ora 
regular nunister of any denomination’ is exempt from serving. 
This wording produced a crop of difficulties, which were thus 
settled by definition in the Schedule. Such a man was exempt 
who 


“since before September 1939 had been engaged whole-time by 4 
recognised religious body in religious work analogous to that of 4 


He 
the: 
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regular Minister of a religious denomination and continues in such 

work without interruption.” 

There are 32 religious organisations whose workers have not 
been reserved. Bodies such as the Y.M.C.A., and Toc H. 
accepted the ruling that they did not come under the exemp- 
tion clause. In all the difficult decisions made by the Ministry 
on these points only the Buchmanites have raised an agitation, 
only they have mobilised their hitherto hidden political power. 
They claim to be a religious body. They are actually a 
Company and so registered. In 1939 Mr. Justice Bennett 
said of them: (Thackret v. Watson) “ This group seeks to 
combine people together by a religious bond, but that is not 
the promotion of religion as understood by law.” 

The pressure recently put on Parliament and on the public 
by this wealthy group of people has passed all bounds. The 
Lord Mayors of Hull and Leeds each told Mr. Bevin that one 
day a man arrived, planted documents before them and called 
upon them to sign and send them to Mr. Bevin. The Mayor 
of Nottingham had much the same experience. The Mayor 
of Blyth was told that Mr. Bevin was an atheist. This group 
said Mr. Bevin will have to be a little more careful in future. 


Mr. BEVIN and his colleagues have made a wise and manly 
decision. This affair was intended to be the opening of a 
campaign, directed from the United States by 
a German-American whose political ante- 
cedents are obscure. His campaign would 
have done harm to our good name, if nothing more. Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, who spoke after Mr. Bevin, said that he knew 
that in opposing the Buchmanites he was 


Mr. A. P. 
Herbert 


“up against this vast, wealthy and ruthless organisation. . . . The 
language and technique of the Oxford Group Company, [went on 
Mr. Herbert], is strikingly and sadly similar to that of the Nazis.” 


He thought that in time of war we were entitled to look at 
them and to say 


“are you in every way politically above suspicion? . . . A body 
coming to this House and asking for special privileges must be, I 
think, above suspicion. I am not satisfied that this body is above 
suspicion. The charge I make is that Dr. Buchman is not a true 
friend of this country . . .” 
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and Mr. Herbert quoted Dr. Buchman’s famous remark, 
“Thank God for a man like Adolf Hitler,’’ as well as much 
disturbing evidence of the kind of “ evangelising ”’ which the 
Buchmanites are carrying on in England. He ended with an 
exposure of Dr. Buchman’s claim to have founded The Oxford 
Group at Christ Church in 1921, and his claim to have studied 
at Cambridge University. We must be grateful to Mr. Herbert 
for his thorough and unrelenting pursuit of the truth in 
relation to these people. They owe their hold on affairs in 
this country to the number of Mugs in High Places we possess, 
These men believe in the virtues claimed for Buchmanism 
without studying the antecedents of the founder. He is better 
understood in the United States. 


More About Ourselves 

It is not many months since we wrote some account of 
our vicissitudes during last autumn and winter’s air raids 
and spoke to our readers of the changes we had been forced to 
make. Now there are more changes ahead of the National 
Review. The Paper Controller has ordered us to use less than 
one-fourth of our pre-war consumption of paper (224 per cent.), 
there are only two ways of obeying this drastic order—one is 
by curtailing our circulation, this we have most drastically 
cut, the other is by greatly reducing the number of our pages, 
and we have therefore cut down from 148 pages to 104, and 
in so doing we have had to consider how best to get a quart 
of printed matter into a pint pot of paper. We believe that 
we have to some extent carried out this difficult feat and 
that our readers will find as much to read in the 104 pages 
here printed as in the 120 pages of two months ago. We hope 
that they will find the smaller type—used in parts of the 
Review—readable, and that they will not be too much put off 
by the rather more crowded pages. For ourselves we look 
wistfully at the baskets full of waste paper that are daily 
carried out of the Editor’s room. But then this paper is used 
for propaganda by our newly-formed Groups or Societies 
who are eager to tell the world how to be good, rich, happy 
and at peace, while the National Review is only an old estab- 
lished Conservative magazine which tries to speak of things 
as they are. 
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WHAT IS WRONG? 


We have just been passing through the most disappointing 
and even the most humiliating time of the whole war. Early 
in the summer the German High Command took the great 
bulk of the German armed forces across Europe to Russia. 
Over nine-tenths of the army went across ; four-fifths of the 
total strength in fighter aeroplanes and almost every single 
bomber squadron. France and Norway were left in the 
charge of second-class divisions and the Gestapo. Quick to 
realise how deeply the Germans had engaged themselves in 
Russia the enslaved peoples of Europe raised their heads in 
hope. From Brittany across to the eastern marches of 
Poland, and from the Sudeten hills down to the A%gean Sea, 
there developed a great wave of unrest and sabotage. For 
the first time the people everywhere were straining at the 
bonds. It was our golden opportunity had we been ready for 
it. But we were not ready. We had to look on. We had to 
urge the enslaved to be calm, not to provoke their brutish 
masters ; in fact to go on working for them. We could do 
nothing beyond keeping up the heavy raids on Germany— 
entirely admirable as part of a long-term policy, but quite 
useless and unavailing at a time that called for decisive and 
stirring action. Hitler turned his back on us almost in 
disdain. 

Many British people have been rightly uneasy and angry 
at our inaction. Unfortunately many of them fired at the 
wrong target. They asked: Why don’t we do something ? 
The real question is: Why cannot we do something ? Why, 
after two years of war and five years of crisis, are we still so 
weak that we cannot even harass a tenth part of the German 
Army, the poorest tenth, while it is set down, uneasy, in the 
midst of its enemies? That is the blunt and comfortless 
question which we have to face. Of course with a little 
imagination we could at least have made it appear as though 
we were going to make some heavy raids on the Continent. 
Hitler seems to have been prepared for such raids at first, for 
he left 50 of his divisions in France for several weeks after he 
had invaded Russia. Had we used our wits and employed a 
few ruses de guerre—moving a few of our divisions suddenly 
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to South Coast ports, and ostentatiously preparing small 
ships and barges—we could have kept him guessing ; and we 
could have kept the 50 German divisions in France. As it 
was we made it only too clear that we were going to do 
nothing. One or two of our Ministers said as much. An 
American journalist announced to the world that Mr. Churchill 
had told Mr. Roosevelt that we should make no raids. Deeply 
grateful for information which confirmed their own belief, 
the Germans moved 25 of the 50 divisions from France to 
Russia ; and there their added weight helped greatly in the 
break-through towards Moscow. But apart from the indirect 
help which we could have given Russia by such pretences at 
invasion, the fact remains that during this major crisis of the 
war we were quite unable to do anything. That is not good 
enough. It is not the road to victory. 

Comment and criticism are valuable only if they are fair, 
Before going forward let us therefore look back and around 
us a little. It is true that our present Government was left 
with an appalling legacy of unpreparedness and inefficiency 
by the previous Governments (from which some of our more 
genial Ministers have survived intact and apparently un- 
changed to sit on in the present Cabinet). It is true that 
these islands, the hub of freedom, are for the first time well 
prepared against any assault. True also that in the Middle 
East our armies are stronger than ever, and they too are 
beginning to be reasonably equipped. We may even say 
that, unless Hitler produces a new weapon or an entirely new 
strategy, we have made good in the war of survival. Further- 
more, the supplies of tanks and aeroplanes and raw materials 
which we are pledged to send to Russia each month are cer- 
tainly enormous, and it is all material well spent ; there is 
still a chance of keeping the Germans partly enmeshed in the 
East. All this is true, and we are grateful for the tenacity of 
our people that has made it all possible. But—apart from 
the war of survival—what of the war of victory ? 

Victory can only come out of resolute leadership and total 
effort. It is no use prating of ultimate victory as though it 
were inevitable or ours by right. We can gain it only by 
facing hard facts and by building up from the worst of the 
facts. And, at the moment, our forced inaction provides 
overwhelming evidence of fundamental defects in our war 
direction ; it reveals many radical shortcomings in our war 
effort as a whole. We stand out-built by the Germans in 
machines and out-manceuvred by them in strategy. Two 
great British armies stand immobilised: one here in this 
country, the other in Egypt and Palestine. Each of the two 
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is bigger in number than we need strictly for defence, and yet 
too weak for making offensives. Why too weak? Simply 
and solely for lack of machines. The hour has come, the men 
are there—the weapons are lacking. They are lacking now, 
November, 1941 ; and Hitler, let us remember, first flung the 
gauntlet at us on March 7, 1936. Five years and eight months 
ago; and we are still not going all out. 

Let us, then, try to see what is fundamentally wrong. To 
say that it is complacency is broadly and devastatingly true. 
But we ought to define it a little more closely. Then we find 
that our particular and most dangerous brand of complacency 
is this: that we still try to fight the present with the future. 
Hard facts we obscure with rosy clouds. Hitler—who set 
out to gain the future by means of the present—has 230 
divisions under arms, plus another 100 divisions from the 
Italians, Hungarians, Rumanians and others, none of them 
perhaps first class, but useful as makeweights and stopgaps 
among the German divisions. Furthermore, he has 24,000,000 
German workers strictly organised ; he has hardly less than 
2,000,000 foreign workers inside Germany and, for less skilled 
work, he has over a million prisoners of war. On top of that 
he has many millions working for him inside the enslaved 
countries—working unwillingly for the most part, even 
sabotaging here and there, but still producing for the Germans 
totake. That is the dark landscape below all the rosy clouds. 

Against that we have too often set the fact that we have 
on our side the bulk of the world’s resources in oil, rubber, tin, 
copper and in most other raw materials. Our possession of 
these gives the certainty of victory if we convert them to use 
speedily enough and use them resolutely enough. But we cannot 
say that we have done either. Ever since the war began the 
great strategic question was whether the Germans, by ruth- 
lessly using the resources which they had or which they could 
gain, could get themselves into an impregnable position before 
we turned resources into machines fast enough to overthrow 
them. Each new conquest the Germans made was bound to 
make our task harder, the German machine bigger ; and they 
have made many and great conquests. In the great race 
they have drawn ahead. 

In the belief that we can yet overtake them and pull them 
down, we must define our faults more closely and find the 
remedy. 

First and foremost, we are suffering from Mr. Churchill’s 
tefusal to appoint a man who can and will organise the whole 
of resources in man-power and materials in an all-out drive 
for production. There is still wasteful competition between 
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departments and there are still woeful gaps. The present 
writer's work has just taken him among many factories that 
ought to be working day and night ; and he found engineer; 
standing idle for lack of raw materials. A few miles away he 
found factories with more materials than they needed and 
without sufficient workers. Skilled industrialists with whom 
he dealt complained that the country’s resources were bein 
only three-quarters used. The extra quarter would haye 
enabled us to take action in this crisis of the war. Many of 
our Ministers seem to mistake the mood of the people in this 
vital matter of war work. We hear Ministerial appeals for 
volunteers and Ministerial complaints about lack of volunteers, 
But there is hardly a man or a woman in the country who, in 
this total war, does not consider himself or herself a soldier, 
ready to do anything required and waiting only for orders, 
All the intelligence reports coming into Government Depart- 
ments from the home front portray this same picture: a 
resolute people, happy when tools and orders are given, 
anxious when lacking direction. But too often Minister 
heed the small and highly vocal minority of shirkers such a 
are to be found in every land, even in Britain where they ar 
fewest. 

Secondly—our next fault—it is quite clear that we have 
been relying far too much on American supplies. Twelve 
months ago most of our Ministers expected that Ameria 
would be in the war last spring and that, at any rate, America 
would by now be working at full production. In fairness to 
our Ministers, they accepted only what most influential 
Americans assured them. But now America is still far from 
the war and only a sixth part of American production has 
been turned over to war machines. Because Germany has 
drawn so far ahead we must indeed partly rely upon American 
production. Only with its help can we overtake Germany. 
But our Ministers should let the British people know frankly 
how little is coming yet from America; and above all they 
should make sure that we are not lulled into a feeling of fals 
security by the assurance—far too often given—that America 
supplies will speedily sweep the Luftwaffe out of the skie 
and that British production can take only a secondary place 
Britain must set the pace in production ; for until we ar 
going all out, even the best Americans see no reason why they 
should cut down their luxuries to save us. Our attitude shouli 
be something like this: ‘If America really comes into the 


war, well and good. But we have no certainty that Americ; 


is coming in. We have even no evidence that Roosevel 
himself is convinced that America must come in. He appeati 


osevelt 
ppeat 
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to alternate between believing that she must and believing 
that after all she can save democracy merely by sending 
supplies. Therefore we must look first to ourselves, knowing 
that if we rely upon full American participation which may 
not happen, and if we rely on American factories to do work 
sme time in the future which our factories could do now, 
then we are lost.’’ Our Ministers, for our own safety, should 
talk far less about the inevitability of American help and far 
more about our own lonely duties and lonely dangers. 
Thirdly, there is little evidence to show that we have a 
clear war strategy. According to official pronouncements, 
iven with an air of secrecy, we plan to win the war by 
blockade plus bombing, plus propaganda, leading to internal 
revolution inside the Axis countries. Surely that is not all. 
If it is, none of us will live to see the end. These devices— 
blockade, bombing, bombast and bamboozling—will all help 
in their way ; but victory will not be in sight until we have 
werful and swift-moving armoured divisions ready to land 
first of all in Italy (weary of the war and of Mussolini), and in 
Norway and France. The organisation of our Commandos— 
lightly-armed shock troops—is a beginning, but to send 
Commandos to the Continent by themselves would be a forlorn 
attempt. They would be of use only if they followed in the 
wake of powerful tank brigades which in turn must follow 
powerful fleets of bombers. So far our Fleet has had to be 
used almost exclusively in the war of survival, in safeguarding 
our lines of supply. But as our command of the seas grows 
with our fast-increasing Fleet, we shall have the means to 
land such highly-trained and well-armoured invasion corps at 
different parts of the Continent. It is our job now to see that 
these divisions—Dreadnought Divisions—will be ready. 
Canada can train such corps, recruited from all parts of the 


‘| Empire, in the same way that Canada is now the centre for 


the Empire training scheme. 

To keep the eastern front open with heavy supplies to 
Russia, and then to prepare for strong landings in the West 
and South, is the clearest way to victory ; in fact, it is the 
oly way. But far too often the words we hear from our 


‘| leaders are words of the most depressing caution. Twelve 


months ago or 18 months ago, after Dunkirk, they had only 
too much reason to be cautious. The strain of those weeks 
must have been well-nigh unbearable, and only the toughest 
of our military leaders can possibly have emerged with nerves 
intact. When the time comes to make new appointments, it 
would be well to appoint men who did not have to take over 
direct responsibility during those weeks when all hope seemed 
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lost and all thought of action a mockery. We want men with 
high hopes and iron nerves. 

| Lastly, one can only be appalled at the lack of official 
encouragement of anything like a war mentality in this 
country. We are facing the most evil and best organised 
enemy known in the history of men; we are facing a nation 
of 80,000,000 who have embarked upon their fifth war of 
aggression in a lifetime. But hardly a day passes without 
someone in high position assuring the country either directly 
or by implication that we are not fighting the German people 
at all, but only asmall group of gangsters. We are told that we 
are fighting not to revenge or even to rectify wrongs, but to 
ensure Germany her right place in the comity of nations. The 
B.B.C. refers to Germany or the Germans almost by accident 
in the midst of continual pratings about Nazis and Nazidom. 
Sometimes the effect is ludicrous. One speaker assures us that 
we must not think for a moment that we are fighting the 
Germans ; we are at war only with Hitler’s small gang of 
murderers and liars. The next speaker warns us that Germany 
is winning her great victories because 80,000,000 people are 
organised in a vast war machine, and that there are no signs 
of a crack yet. Does the first speaker never notice a lack of 
logic in the two statements ? Such illogicality is perhaps no 
more than confusing to the public mind ; but there is a ten- 
dency much more sinister. Anything formidable or even 
creditable in the German war effort judged solely in terms of 
war is called German ; anything specially barbarous or brutal 
is called Nazi. Only the other day I noticed in a newspaper 
two headlines side by side. One read, ‘ Germans advance 50 
miles.’ The other read, ‘ Nazis hang 50 Serbs.’ Actually the 
Germans who did the advancing were the Germans who did 
the hanging. Similarly, a warped kind of tradition has arisen 


whereby tanks are called German tanks, but bombers off. 


civilian cities are called Nazi bombers. Such usages are 
sinister, for they keep alive the myth that a nation of good and 
kind Germans are waiting only to overthrow their unrepresen- 
tative and un-German leaders. And the general effect is to 
blur the true picture which we ought to keep before us—the 
picture of a vastly organised nation which must be defeated. 
Our national vice of complacency is, in fact, daily encouraged 
in our news bulletins. Hardly less depressing are the watch- 
words which adorn our public walls. ‘‘ Lend to Defend,’ we 
read ; or, ‘ Save for Victory,’ or ‘ Dig for Victory.’ Where do 
we read the simple truth, ‘ Fight for Victory’ or ‘ Kill for 
Victory’? We must know what we are fighting against and 
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hate what we know. If anyone finds such watchwords shock- 
ing, then he still believes that war is a greater evil than the 
tyranny and slavery which we oppose. Certain it is that only 
by hard work and hard fighting can victory be won. 

If there were anything wrong with the British people, all 
the foregoing hard comments would seem gloomy in the 
extreme. They are written simply because the people are 
supremely magnificent, the bravest and the most loyal in the 
world. The only time they fall short of their best is when 
they lack clear direction and organisation from the top—and 
since the war began too many of the old shortcomings have 
been allowed to remain. Oliver Lyttleton was an asset when 
he came into the Government, but now he is shipped off to the 
Middle East. We know he is doing good and important work 
there, but he is needed back here to take over duties of wider 
and more vital leadership, especially in production. Are the 
seat powers of General Wavell and Air Marshal Portal fully 
wed, or are their robust and courageous views too often over- 
ridden? Have we got rid of all our 1914-18 doctrinaire 
generals ? Mr. Churchill has unquestionably a high standing 
in the free world as a whole, and he has the gift of expressing 
our most resolute thoughts most happily—although the 
“Christmas dinner’ speech was a sad and alarming lapse. 
Does he realise that after two years of war there is not a 
shadow of war weariness in the country, but only a deep war 
eagerness—a desire, now that the war has been brought upon 
us, to strike as soon as possible at the enemy whose strength 
increases before our eyes ? Does the Government realise that 
the people demand to be led to tasks, however hard? These 
are the questions which our newspapers are beginning to take 
up. If the House of Commons is to shake itself and be true 
to the nation, it must take them up morestrongly too. Other- 
wise the Germans will still go on to fresh victories with 
impunity. 

A. B. C., Etc. 


RUSSIA’S CRISIS 


“* We do not know whether he [Hitler] will turn a portion of his 
vast armies south-west towards the valley of the Nile, or whethe 
he will attempt to make his way through Spain into North-wes 
Africa, or whether, using the great Continental railways of Europe 
and the immense chains of airfields which are in his power, he will 
shift his weight to the West and assemble an extensive army with 
all the special craft he has constructed for an attempted invasion of 
the British Isles. It would certainly be in his power while standi 
on the defensive in the East to undertake all three of these hazardous 
enterprises on a great scale, together at one time. The enemy’ 
only shortage is in the air. That is a very serious shortage, but fw 
the rest he still retains the initiative. We have not had the force to take it 
from him. "He has the divisions, he has the weapons, and on the 
mainland of Europe he has ample means of transport.” 

Mr. CuHurRCHILL, September 30, 1941. 


“The Russians believe that the Germans at the start of the 
campaign against them had 30,000 tanks. And in the present 
offensive against Moscow 14,000 are being employed. On th 
production of tanks and aircraft let us then concentrate our energies 
There is need for a plan of production of these weapons m 
foundations vaster than any yet laid down or by many even contemplated.” 

LorD BEAVERBROOK, October 12, 1941. 


““ We have planned ahead to such a degree that I have been abk, 
in the middle of this gigantic war of materials, to cease production 
in many fields, for I know that there is not a single enemy left whom 
we would not be able to force down with the quantities of war material 
available.” 

Hirer, October 3, 1941. 


I 


WE have reached another of the great crises of the war af 


of all history. Neither the scale nor the importance of th 
battle now raging west of Moscow can be exaggerated. Th 
forces on both sides are prodigious. The Germans have throw 
in 3,000,000 men. About 200 divisions are said to be engaged. 
The Russians estimate the number of German tanks at 14,00 
—equal to about 20 tank divisions, with 10 more in reserve 
Against this immense weight of men and armour the Russia 


| 
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forces are thought to number some 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. 
The strength of Russian tanks and artillery is unknown but 
formidable. In the air the Germans have some superiority, 
though the Russian Air Force is fighting effectively on certain 
sectors of the front, and new Russian dive-bombers are 
inflicting unaccustomed and welcome damage on German 
tanks and German troop units. 

At present the battle is raging in a rough semicircle west, 
south-west and south of Moscow. Since the offensive started 
on October 1, the Germans have advanced between 100 and 
150 miles. At the nearest point they are now about 70 miles 
fom Moscow. A further advance must obviously be expected. 
The size of the German armies, the scale of their armoured 
resources, and the speed of mechanised movement make it 
possible for the enemy to concentrate at any specific point a 
weight of attack that can locally overwhelm defending forces 
which have to be more thinly spread. What will happen if 
and when Moscow’s defences are reached has still to be seen. 
Very powerful fortifications are understood to form the 
foundation for an essentially mobile and armoured defence of 
the city. Leningrad shows the strength which a suitably held 
modern defensive system can achieve. There is no reason to 
think that Moscow will be less efficiently or less stubbornly 
defended. It is possible, of course, that the Germans may 
try to swing round Moscow to the south and north, encircle it 
on the east, and starve it out. But the fact that Hitler himself 
announced this great attack and committed his reputation to 
its success means that anything less than actual capture would 
somewhat injure his prestige. Meanwhile, the two essential 
military facts are that Marshal Timoshenko’s armies, despite 
severe losses in various sectors, are still fighting as organised 
units, and that Russian reserves are still large and strong. 
Many of the reserve units are the now rested veterans of 
earlier battles against the Germans. 

The attack against Moscow and the Russian armies of the 
centre was unexpected in the West when Hitler announced on 
October 3rd that it had begun. The Russians were evidently 
better informed, for Marshal Timoshenko’s successes in the 
central sector a month ago came slowly to a standstill as 
Russian reconnaissance brought news of German concentra- 
tions. The Russian armies of the centre, in other words, did 
not press on their counter-attacks until they fell into a well- 
laid German trap as the Allied armies of the West did last 
year under General Gamelin’s leadership when they advanced 
from their own line into Belgium and Holland and left exposed 
the fatal gap at Sedan. A month ago the most immediate 
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German threat was against Leningrad and in the Souther 
Ukraine. The direct German attack in the north aimed not 
only at the capture of Leningrad, the destruction of its great 
arms factories, and the break-up of Marshal Voroshilov’s large 
armies, but also at clearing the Gulf of Finland for the trans. 
port of German forces by sea and at opening the way fora 
tremendous onslaught against Moscow from the north-west, 
A month’s terrific fighting around Leningrad has failed, the 
German armies are still at the city’s outer defences ; the local 
initiative is momentarily in Russian hands ; and it now seems 
that important sections of Marshal von Loeb’s armies have 
been withdrawn from the Leningrad sector for the time being 
at all events in order to strengthen the main German offensive 
against Moscow. 

In the Southern Ukraine the Germans have been much 
more successful. Kiev has fallen; German armies have 
advanced to Poltava and threaten Kharkov ; in the area east 
of the Lower Dnieper German forces are attacking the Crimea 
(but have so far been held at its main entrance, the Perekop 
Isthmus) ; and advance German units are moving eastwards 
along the coast of the Sea of Azov towards Rostov-on-the- 
Don. Thus the Donetz basin and its coal and the whole vast 
industrial complex of the Southern Ukraine, of immense 
importance to Russia’s armament production, are now directly 
imperilled. East of Rostov lie the Caucasus, the Caspian, the 
great oilfields of Grozny and Baku, and the Volga, the main 
transport route and defence line of Central Russia. The dis- 
tances, of course, are very large. From Rostov to the Volga 
by the shortest route is some 300 miles, while from Rostov to 
Baku is some 800 miles. But the real question is not distance, 
but the scale of opposing forces; and while the Russian 
answer to this is unknown, the German threat must remain 
most serious not for the Russians, but for the whole of Allied 
strategy. 

The immediate prospects in Russia are as obscure as they 
are menacing. Hitler gave a clue to German strategy when he 
described his new offensive as an operation which “ will help 
to shatter the Eastern foe.’ That purpose would be best 
secured by smashing the Russian armies of the centre, which 
are apparently the strongest and best equipped of all the 
Russian forces in the field. To break these armies is militarily 
more important than to capture Moscow, though the prestige 
which Hitler would gain from taking the Russian capital must 
not be allowed to cloak the sheer military importance d 
seizing the powerful arms works in Moscow and of deranging 
or dislocating the complex and highly centralised administra: 
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tive machine which is focussed in the Russian capital. More- 
over, the capture of Moscow and the occupation of all central 
and southern Russia west on a line running southwards roughly 
from Moscow to Tula and along the River Don would turn the 
whole northern flank of the Ukraine. If Moscow were to fall 
and the Russian armies of the centre were to be broken up or 
even seriously weakened as fighting units, the Germans could 
concentrate against Leningrad and the Ukraine at will. 
Russia’s defences might be re-formed along the line of the 
Volga or even farther east; but this would scarcely mitigate 
the extreme gravity of the military dangers which would then 
face the Allies, and particularly Britain. 

To explore such possibilities now will be regarded as 
defeatism only by those who, untaught by the terrible experi- 
ences which this war has inflicted on wilful blindness, still 
prefer to hug slack-minded but comfortable delusions until the 
avalanche of events overwhelms them. Nor does discussion 
of these matters imply the slightest slur on our Russian Allies, 
who are fighting with a heroic courage, discipline, fortitude 
and tenacity that have never been surpassed. Fortunately, 
the Russians themselves, who are far nearer than we to the 
grave possibilities which the future holds, are certainly neither 
overlooking them nor neglecting the least precaution that may 
avert them for ever. All reports show that a proud confidence 
springing from the deepest human sources of strength prevails 
in Moscow. Russian civilians are playing their part with the 
utmost devotion and peril. The Russian Command has shown 
itself to be wise and skilful. The Russian armies still have 
immense material resources. Their soldiers are brave, 
obstinate and trained men who still number millions. Most 
important of all, their spirit is indomitable. In this situation 
we can for the moment unhappily do no more than watch 
Russia’s valiant struggle with Hitler’s hordes of embattled 
evil; on our part facing honestly the perils and dangers of the 
future; mindful too that German failure to conquer the 
Russian armies of the centre will indeed mark the beginning 
of downfall ; above all having faith in the God of battles and 
of life who in the end awards victories to the right. 

Turning to Russia’s far Eastern front we see that the 
Japanese attack on Chengchow would ultimately threaten two 
areas of major importance in the strategic geography of China 
—Shensi Province, and the valley of the Han River, north- 
west of Hankow. As yet the Japanese attack has not made 
sufficient progress to be a serious danger; but its possibilities 
and implications must be borne in mind in estimating Russia’s 


-J ultimate prospects against Germany. 
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These prospects are obviously affected by the size of the 
very powerful armies which Russia is compelled to keep in the 
Far East. The scale of those armies is indicated by Japanese 
strength in the same area. Recent reports state that Japan 
has now concentrated over 30 divisions in Manchuria. 
Rumour, strong and highly probable if unconfirmed, adds 
that Hitler has latterly brought heavy pressure to bear ip 
Tokyo in an endeavour to induce Japan to attack Russia at a 
moment which he represents as particularly favourable. 

So far the Japanese have not followed Hitler’s by no means 
disinterested advice. One factor among many that are 
influencing their policy is the increasing strength of China. 


II 


On the largest view of the war, Mr. Churchill’s statement 
in the House of Commons on September 30, was extremely 
disquieting. There has certainly been an immense improve- 
ment in our position at sea ; and if, as the Prime Minister said, 
anything like the comparatively low Allied shipping losses 
during the third quarter of this year can be maintained, then 
in this most vital of all single fields of conflict our existence 
and the maintenance of our fighting power are assured. There 
has also been an improvement in the air, partly through the 
growth of the Royal Air Force in numbers and the improve 
ment in types, but still more because of the tremendous losses 
which the Germans have suffered in the East. But how wil 
the position be if Germany this winter brings back the great 
air fleets at present in Russia ? How will the striking strength 
of the Royal Air Force and the Luftwaffe then compare? | 
there any real doubt that Germany still has more bomber 


than we? As regards types, we have our Stirlings and other |, 


great planes, British and American ; but the Germans have 
their Focke-Wulf machines, which can certainly be adapted 
to carry heavy bomb loads instead of petrol. Geographically, 
Germany is still much better placed for bombing us than we 
are for bombing her. As regards defensive arrangements, 
many improvements have certainly been made, but their 
efficacy will be unknown until experience proves them. 
The importance of bombing does not lie in its effects on our 
people. However cruel and tragic, they will stand up to the 
worst the Germans can do this year as last year. What 
matters will be the damage which bombing does to our pro 
duction, and therefore, to the armed strength on whic 
victory depends. 

Here we must note particularly the implications of thre 
passages in Mr. Churchill’s speech. The first is the statement 
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sbout German strength and strategic initiative quoted at the 
beginning of this article. The second is the Prime Minister’s 
statement that every day sees the closest study of the question 
“how best to dispose our resources to meet’’ the various 
Geman strategic threats. The third comprises two vital 
gntences about our land forces : ‘“‘ our Army must necessarily 
be small compared with European standards. . . . There is 
n0 question of increasing the numbers of the Army.” Taken 
together what do these statements mean? If we accept 
povisionally the Prime Minister’s assertion that, while 
standing on the defensive in Russia, Hitler is strong enough 
imultaneously to attack our armies in Egypt, to swing through 
Spain into North-west and West Africa, and to attempt the 
invasion of Britain, then his other statements must mean 
that our available forces are at best not strong enough to 
meet these German threats with ease, and that problems 
ceated by relative inferiority on land will always be with us 
til and unless the German armies can be permanently 
weakened. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s statement quoted at the beginning of 
this article throws a yet darker shadow on the Prime Minister’s 
Commons statement of September 30. According to Lord 
Beaverbrook, we have not yet laid the very foundations for 
tank and plane production on a scale big enough to beat 
Germany ? We all knew that our output was still not this 
cale; but that the plans are not yet made, and that many 
people (and here the Minister of Supply must be referring to 
rsponstble people), have not yet contemplated the magnitude 
of the task in hand ; this, in the second month of the third 
year of this life-and-death struggle, is so outrageous a state 
of affairs, that the invective of Isaiah would be beggared to 
triticise adequately those responsible for it. And, one may 
add here, Lord Beaverbrook’s own remedy by no means seems 
sificient. Let us make 30,000 tanks, the Minister of Supply 
aid. 30,000 indeed! Lord Beaverbrook himself said in the 
very same broadcast that the Germans had 30,000 tanks 
when the Russian campaign started and 14,000 at the outset 
of the present offensive. Nor have their factories been idle 
meantime. To beat the Germans—and beat them with a 
numerically smaller army—we shall need to aim at not 30,000 


‘tanks but at 60,000, 75,000 or 100,000. Then, and then only, 


may we have the margin which victory demands. Fortunately 


M there can be little doubt that the quick mind and fiery energies 


of Lord Beaverbrook in fact frame the real problem in such 
terms, however gently he may have seen fit to break it to the 


Mf public. 
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What is wrong with our strategy is thus all too plain. ]j 
is summed up in four words: weakness in essential arms, 
The strategic possibilities and probabilities of this war no 
longer present any real difficulty. At the beginning, our 
Ministers, in their blindness, did not see them. Now they are 
brutally clear for the man in the street to behold. The real 
problem is to meet them, first defensively and then offensively, 
But before we can even stand confidently on the defensive we 
must be far stronger than we are to-day. The island of 
Britain and our whole Middle Eastern position from the Nile 
to the Caucasus—all of which will be imperilled should 
Germany beat Russia; these are the main positions which 
we must at all costs defend in the West. Gibraltar and 
the African West Coast are of second rank importance only to 
these. But for their proper defence against all risks we must 
have vastly greater material strength. A strategic plan is also 
essential, but even that is secondary to arms. And so far as 
arms and a strategic plan are concerned we can certainly 
agree with Hitler, that in history there is no room for excuses, 

On October 3, Hitler announced that he had actually 
closed down large branches of arms production because 
Germany has enough, not merely to meet every conceivable 
emergency, but to beat down every conceivable foe. Some 
commentators smugly say that this is a mere excuse to gloss 
over his need of men in the East. Why should Hitler make 
such excuses ? No man living has a keener sense of the real 
value of arms in modern war, or has benefited more by his 
knowledge. Nor were there any signs that his immensely 
confident speech concerned itself much with excuses. But 
however this may be, the lesson for us remains. We have not 
enough weapons. We must have more, vastly more. For in 
this war above all, this war in which men are mere proto 
plasmic pulp without modern arms in immense quantities, 
the key to strategy lies in production and the road to victory 
—or defeat—runs first through the factories. 


October 15, 1941. 
JULES MENKEN. 
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THE WAR AT SEA 


SINCE the thrilling drama of the Bismarch’s sortie at the end 
of May, the public has heard little of any naval activity in the 
Atlantic, though the ‘“‘ Battle of the Seas,” of course, goes on 
all the time. Detailed statistics of the course of that battle 
are now no longer published, and all that the public learn of 
it is derived on the one side from occasional flamboyant claims 
from Dr. Goebbels, whenever the U-boats succeed in bringing 
off an actual attack on a British convoy—such successes seem 
to have been decreasingly frequent of late, despite the reported 
steady increase in the number of U-boats available and work- 
ing at sea; and on the other, from the even rarer pro- 
nouncements of the British Government, sometimes in the 
form of denial of German claims when the latter have been 
even more blatantly exaggerated than usual, and sometimes 
in that of studiously vague summaries of actual results. The 
latest of such summaries was that given by the Prime Minister 
in the review of the progress of the war which he gave to the 
House of Common on September 30 when it re-assembled after 
the recess, in which he said that the losses of British, Allied 
and neutral shipping during the quarter July, August and 
September had been only one-third of those in the preceding 
quarter. 

Mr. Churchill did not say whether the losses thus defined 
were measured in numbers of ships or in tonnage ; but as the 
latter is a truer measure of the carrying power of a merchant 
fleet, no great error can be introduced by taking those figures 
as the basis of an estimate. According to the figures issued by 
the Admiralty on July 15 last, the world shipping losses, 
British, Allied and neutral, in the three months April, May and 
June were 1,416,416 tons, of which 954,527 tons were British. 
On this basis the losses for July, August and September must 
have been in the neighbourhood of 472,000 tons, not far short 
of a yearly average of 2,000,000 tons. 

This figure is serious, but it is not frightening. It will be 
remembered that some six months ago President Roosevelt, 
in the course of a speech delivered for the purpose of bringing 
home to American shipbuilders the necessity for great efforts 
by them, and of stimulating them to put forth such efforts, 
stated that the combined shipbuilding capacity of the British 
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Empire and the United States could at the best produce ships 
at only two-fifths of the rate at which they were being destroyed 
by Germany—a statement which was seized on by the German 
propaganda department as the text for a leaflet which was 
showered on East Anglia in the endeavour to convince British 
readers of it that the Battle of the Seas was already lost and 
that Britain could not possibly survive another winter. That 
statement of the President’s was made at a time when the 
sinkings were averaging nearly 6,000,000 tons a year, from 
which it may be inferred that the combined shipbuilding 
capacity—which has since been greatly developed in the 
United States—was then approaching 2,400,000 tons. It is 
clear that the improvement in the protection of convoys has 
brought the sinkings down, not indeed below the danger mark, 
but at least below the mark of acute danger. There is, of 
course, a shipping shortage at present, caused by the serious 
depredations of the Axis raiders—under-water, surface and 
aerial—during two years of war ; and that shortage cannot be 
reduced at an adequate rate while losses are still not very far 
below shipbuilding capacity. But at least it is now apparently 
being reduced instead of growing ; and the prospect of success 
in the campaign of ‘‘ blockade by destruction ”’ of this country 
has definitely receded into remote improbability. Yet the 
safety point cannot be said to have been reached while we still 
have to devote such great efforts, both here and across the 
Atlantic, to merely holding our own against further depreda- 
tions on shipping. The snake has been only scotched so far, 
not killed. 

The tide of success has ebbed and flowed in the Battle 
of the Seas, with the fluctuations in numbers on one side of the 
attackers of sea-borne trade, and on the other of its defenders. 
German success was at one peak at the moment when the 
collapse of France had left us, as Mr. Alexander has since 
revealed, with over 70 of our all too few destroyers under 
repair for the damage they had suffered in coastal operations 
in Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. The transfer of 
the 50 American destroyers redressed the balance to some 
extent a month or two later, and it is to be presumed that our 
own new destroyers, laid down or ordered at the beginning of 
the war, began to come into service not long afterwards ; and 
the result was to be seen in a marked drop in the sinkings 
during last winter. There was another peak last April, 
accentuated by more coastal losses in Greece and Crete ; but 
even omitting from consideration the tonnage lost in the com- 
bined operations of that campaign, there was still a peak, 
which was due not only to an increase in the number of U- 
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poats available for operation in the Atlantic, but also to the 
development of new tactics of attack, and new methods 
generally. THOR 

The development of the Asdic, and the Navy’s skill in 
using it, had deprived the U-boat of much of the advantage 
that it had possessed at the end of the last war, as the German 
Navy found to its cost in the early months of this war. Thus 
it was that, in the periods when adequate numbers of anti- 
submarine escort craft were available, the Navy was able to 
build up what the Germans, in an apology for their inability 
to achieve the closure of British ports of which so many 
boasts had been uttered earlier, described as an impenetrable 
wall in the waters round the British Isles. The U-boats 
were forced to go farther afield to get at their quarry. 

That move brought them a new measure of success, for 
although it reduced the capabilities of the U-boats, which had 
tospend so much more time and fuel on passage to their area 
of operations and so had the less left for use while active, it 
also forced dispersion on our defending forces. We could not, 
of course, denude the nearer areas of the approaches to these 
islands in order to provide increased protection farther away 
for that would have been to invite the enemy back to the 
theatre in which his depredations would be easiest and most 
eflective. We had to provide adequate protection over an 
area vastly greater than before, and that threw a fresh strain 
on our resources, comparable to what they had to bear in the 
earlier days of the shortage of ships. 

Then, again, the enemy developed the use of the long- 
range bomber in his attack on shipping. He had used aircraft 
init from an early stage in the war, but only in the North Sea, 
chiefly against our East Coast convoys ; and as they could be 
given support by land-based fighters, and moreover appear 
tohave been provided with very adequate defence by the anti- 
aircraft gunfire of their escorts, that form of air attack proved 
largely ineffective. Dive-bombing was next tried, but it of 
course was only possible in the Channel, after the collapse of 
France gave the enemy use of French airfields ; and it too 
failed in the face of British fighters from this side. The big 
Focke-Wulf Condors, however, developed before the war for 
use as trans-Atlantic mail aircraft, working from airfields near 
the Atlantic coast of France, were capable of operating far 
out in the Atlantic, 200 to 500 miles to the west of Ireland. 
That distance was certainly greater than that to which, in the 
last war, strong escorts were able to accompany convoys, and 
it is therefore reasonable to assume that the same held true, 
in the early stages at least, in the present war. In those 
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waters, the long-range bombers were effective in two ways, 
They could themselves attack merchant ships with thei 
bombs—with fair impunity at first, for they were op 
only by the not very effective anti-aircraft of the merchant 
ships’ defensive armaments ; and they could also observe the 
movements of convoys and call up to the attacks U-boats 
which but for their collaboration, would never have located 
the convoys at all. The latter method was probably the mor 
damaging of the two to us, for it was combined with a develop. 
ment of the methods used by the U-boats themselves, a deve. 
lopment which the Germans themselves described as the 
“‘ wolf-pack ’’ form of attack. That description seems ty 
imply that instead of working singly, a number of U-boat, 
summoned to the attack by a report of the position and 
course of a convoy, have converged on their quarry and 
delivered attacks which, whether simultaneous or successive, 
were all concerted and co-ordinated with one another. The 
results of such attacks, where the enemy has succeeded in 
bringing them off, have confirmed this surmise as to the 
nature of his new methods, so far as the results have become 
known ; for though enemy claims have invariably been 
exaggerated in both the number of ships alleged to have beeh 
sunk in a single convoy and in their tonnage, some convoys 
are known to have lost more ships than could have been sunk 
by a single U-boat. 

The “ wolf-pack ”’ tactics for U-boats obviously called for 
a much higher standard of training and practice than the 
older individual tactics; for not only had the ordinary 
technique of handling an underwater craft to be acquired and 
perfected, but in addition, combined tactics had to be evolved 
and practised, a process which, if the combination is to hk 
effective, is much the longer and more difficult of the two, a 
every naval officer knows. It had other disadvantages too, 
for when U-boats were concentrated into flotillas, they 
obviously could not cover the same area of sea as before 
without a large increase in their numbers ; and, moreovét, if 
British anti-U-boat forces gained contact, they would have 
so many more targets available without having to go farther 
afield in the hunt. This last feature of the enemy’s new tactits 
may well be what has made possible, more than once of late, 
the destruction of two or more U-boats in a day, of which the 
Prime Minister has spoken. There has been a large increas 
in their numbers, of course, but hardly enough, one would 
suppose, to provide the same number of flotillas as there wert 
previously single boats; though doubtless the Germat 
Command has relied on the co-operation of the Focke-Wulf 
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to enable the smaller number of groups to cover an equivalent 
area. On the other hand, against these disadvantages the 
enemy no doubt sets the increased destruction achieved when 
a “ wolf-pack ”’ attack does succeed in getting to grips with 
a convoy. 

As always happens when new weapons or new methods 
are introduced for the first time, they give an initial advantage 
through surprise, which persists as long as does their novelty ; 
but they inevitably stimulate the production of their own 
antidotes. Two such antidotes to the Focke-Wulf at sea are 
known to have been evolved already—there may well be 
others as well, but if so their nature will certainly not be made 
known until after they too are well known to the enemy. 
One is the greatly increased anti-aircraft efficiency of merchant 
ships’ defensive armaments. On many recent occasions the 
public has heard of German aircraft shot down into the sea 
by the defensive armament of the merchant ships they were 
attacking ; there have probably been many more occasions 
on which, although not seen to crash, the attacker has been 
driven off by the same agency, and prevented from achieving 
the réle assigned to it. It is well known within the Navy, 
though not, perhaps, outside it, that for this development 
the country is indebted to the energy, abilities and enthusiasm 
of one, recalled from well-earned retirement for the task, 
whose same qualities for many years contributed very 
largely to the advance of the Navy’s own gunnery effici- 
ency. 

The other antidote has been the provision of fighter pro- 
tection for convoys at sea, hitherto only available while they 
were within the very limited operational range of fighters 
based on land airfields. That would be simple, of course, if 
every convoy’s escort could include an aircraft carrier, but 
the number of aircraft carriers in existence already is all too 
few for the Navy’s other needs, which must take precedence 
of this particular requirement. But recently a number of 
merchant ships have been fitted with a catapult, wherewith 
to put a fighter aircraft into the air at sea; and the aircraft 
so launched have destroyed at least one Focke-Wulf which 
was approaching a convoy to attack, and have probably 
driven off a large number of others. The London Gazette of 
September 26 announced the award of a D.S.O. to an officer— 
Lieutenant Everett, R.N., of the Fleet Air Arm—for service 
which, although it was disguised under the non-committal 
description ‘‘ Bravery, skill and tenacity in many hazardous 
operational flights in the protection of shipping,” actually 
consisting chiefly in piloting one of these merchant-ship-borne 
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fighters, in the course of which he shot down one of the big 
German bombers. 

The description ‘‘ hazardous” is well-merited, for the 
operation of a fighter from an aircraft carrier is a simple 
matter compared to this latest form of sea-air service. The 
pilots, who are drawn from both the Fleet Air Arm of the 
Navy and the Fighter Command of the Air Force, cannot land 
their fighters in the ship from which they started. After 
accounting for the enemy aircraft, shooting it down or driving 
it off, they must make for a shore airfield, if they are within 
reach of one—and that in itself is no simple task, for a single. 
seater fighter has few facilities for accurate navigation. But 
many, if not most, of their engagements may take place at sea 
far out of reach of the shore, and then they must put their 
aircraft down in the sea, as close as may be to a ship of their 
convoy or escort, in the hope that they will be picked up 
themselves ; the aircraft, of course, probably sinks at once— 
Lieutenant Everett’s certainly did on the occasion on which 
he shot down his adversary. 

This method of defence, even if expensive in aircraft, is 
highly effective. Even if the bomber survives and is not shot 
down into the sea, the convoy is defended almost as effectively 
if it is driven off. In order to guide the “ wolf-pack” of 
U-boats on to the convoy, it does not suffice for the bomber 
merely to get a fleeting glimpse of it ; shadowing for some 
appreciable time is necessary, though the most certain 
method is destruction of the enemy—the “ military aim” of 
all armed forces in war—the fighter pilot has not failed in his 
task if he is unable to compass that end, provided the enemy 
is driven away. There is no doubt that the exploits of these 
intrepid men have been largely successful in reducing the 
losses of merchant shipping. 

These are some of the causes of the ebb in merchant ship 
losses which seems to be manifested at the moment ; and, as 
already mentioned, there may well be others of which nothing 
is yet known. Nor is it known how the anti-U-boat campaign 
is going, whether the rate of destruction of U-boats is being 
maintained, increased, or is falling off. The enemy, always 
frightened of the effect of the truth on his own people, pub- 
lishes nothing about his U-boat losses; the Admiralty, for 
good and sufficient reasons, is almost equally reticent on the 
subject. It would, no doubt, be very gratifying to the public’s 
thirst for news of how the war at sea is going if it were possible 
to announce every week, or month, the number of U-boats 
that had been destroyed in that period, and it is, of course, 
very tempting to a politician, when he happens to be making 
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aspeech, to make such an announcement—f it happens to be 
, favourable one—if he is in a position to do so. But one 
reason against so doing is that, if the enemy knows for certain 
that one particular U-boat has been destroyed, it is easier for 
him to adjust his arrangements so as to fill as far as may be, 
the gap so caused ; another is that accurate knowledge of 
when and where casualties to U-boats are occurring makes it 
easier to devise means of lessening them. Moreover, the 


g | requit of an attack on a U-boat by a surface ship or aircraft 


js more often than not a matter of doubt; it is only when 
there is absolutely definite evidence of destruction, such as 
prisoners, Or wreckage from inside the boat which could not 
have come to the surface except through damage such as she 
gould not possibly survive, that the result is definitely rated 
a kill.” The experience of the last war provided evidence 
of the depressing effect on U-boat crews of the complete 
absence of news of flotilla-mates who do not return; so that 
the Admiralty’s reticence rests on sound grounds. 

The rule, of course, has its exceptions, and recently the 
veil has been lifted in the case of two successful attacks. The 
first was that which resulted in the capture of U.570 intact— 
or rather complete, though damaged to such an extent that 
she was unable to dive. She surrendered to a Hudson aircraft 
of the Coastal Command—the first instance of an aircraft 
achieving such a success. Aircraft, of course, have before 
now made successful attacks on U-boats, but success has 
always consisted in destruction, never hitherto in capture, 
and the latter, as it proved, was much the harder task of the 
two; for though the aircraft had forced surrender, by in- 
ficting such damage with her bombs that the U-boat had to 
come to the surface and could not dive again, she could not, 
of course complete the capture by taking possession. For that, 
the collaboration of surface ships was necessary, and for the 
13 hours that elapsed before they could reach the spot, the 
Hudson—later relieved by a Catalina flying-boat—kept guard 
m the U-boat, lying stopped in a sea still too heavy for 
boarding when the ships, just before dark, did arrive. It was 
mly the next day that the weather moderated enough for the 


- |crew to be taken off and replaced by a British party, so that the 


prize could be taken in tow and brought into harbour. Some 
weeks later, she was brought into a British port. 

The second instance was the destruction of a U-boat, 
apparently in the Atlantic not far from the latitude of 
Gibraltar, by H.M. Trawler Lady Shirley. The encounter at 
frst was not unlike the other, in that the U-boat was sighted 
from the Lady Shirley in the act of diving and that depth 
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charges were dropped which brought her up. As she surfaced 
the Lady Shirley opened fire with her 4-inch gun, and kept up 
so rapid and accurate a fire, in spite of the gun-layer bein 
killed by a machine-gun bullet from the U-boat and two other 
men wounded, that the Germans were unable to man their 
own 4°7-inch gun, and were forced to surrender as their ship 
sank under them. Forty-five prisoners were picked up from 
the sea, two of whom were officers—the Lady Shirley’s own 
complement is no more than 30—and were taken to Gibraltar, 
Decorations were promptly awarded for both these spirited 
and successful actions. 

So much for U-boats and aircraft operating against 
shipping in the Atlantic; of the third class of enemy, the 
surface raider, not very much has been heard of late. The 
Bismarck’s consort, the Prinz Eugen, slipped into Brest while 
the British fleet’s attention was concentrated on the Bismarck 
herself, and there she has remained since, immobilised, it jg 
to be hoped, like her companions, the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, by the damage inflicted by the frequent raids of 
the Air Force. If those ships succeed in putting to sea again 
—as the Scharnhorst has already done once, though not very 
successfully—or if others from Germany—the Tirpitz, Graf 
Zeppelin, or Seidlitz—try to emulate the raids they made 
before taking refuge in Brest, they will now have the United 
States Navy to reckon with if they venture into the westem 
half of the Atlantic ; and if that prospect deters them from 
going so far west, Admiral Tovey’s task in locating them will 
be so far lightened. On the whole, it may be said that the 
course of the Battle of the Seas is satisfactory so far as the 
Atlantic is concerned. 

It is, however, the Mediterranean which is the centre of 
absorbing interest to the student of sea war, for it is there 
rather than in the oceans that theories of sea power are being 
worked out, or disproved, as the case may be. In the 
Mediterranean, the command of the sea is in dispute. Neither 
side holds it securely in its grasp; the enemy, indeed, does 
not seem to make any very definite effort to seize it, but 
confines himself to making it precarious for us. Both have 
essential lines of sea communication running through, crossing 
each other in the central defile. The location of the British 
bases makes it practically impossible for us to cruise freely i 
that area; nothing but reluctance to risk his ships seems to 
stand in the way of the enemy using them there to secure 
passage of his communications, as we have used ours to secure 
passage of our convoys. 

There seems to be a constant stream of troopships and 
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supply ships from Italian ports to those of Libya, which can 
presumably be turned off, and the ships kept safe in harbour, 
if they are threatened by the approach of British squadrons 
from Alexandria or Gibraltar, of which the enemy can doubt- 
less rely on receiving plenty of notice. But they are under 
constant attack by British submarines and aircraft, which 
have succeeded in taking a very heavy toll of them. Whole 
convoys have been destroyed on more than one occasion ; 
two-thirds of some highly important convoys on others. But 
despite losses, much must still be getting through, for the 
British Middle East Command finds it necessary to make air 
attacks nearly every day and night on the Libyan ports of 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and those attacks never seem to fail to 
find ships in those harbours as their targets ; and submarines 
operating off the Libyan coast report frequent attacks on 
enemy coastal shipping passing along it. Yet the losses 
suffered must without doubt have a very considerable effect, 
important materially, but possibly even more important 
morally. The test of that is yet to come. 

British convoys, on the other hand, have been given full 
protection, and their losses have been trivial in comparison. 
One ship was lost out of the convoy that was taken through 
at the end of September, and the battleship Nelson was hit 
by a torpedo from an Italian aircraft. She was not disabled, 
however, though her speed was reduced to some 15 knots ; 
and she had no casualties. The Italian Fleet did put to sea, 
it seems, but on learning of the strength of the British Fleet 
under Sir James Somerville—according to the enemy account, 
it included the Nelson, Rodney and King George V—returned 
at high speed to harbour to avoid contact, an action with 
which the enemy wireless expressed extreme satisfaction, as 
being a clever move which had “‘ outwitted ’’ the British. 

It is, of course, to be regretted that no opportunity has 
occurred for the British Fleets in the Mediterranean to force 
a decision. But there is every reason for confidence in the 
final outcome of the war in that theatre as well. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


AGAIN WAR PRODUCTION 


Wak production is the key to victory. Obviously better than 
it was, it is as yet nothing like good enough. What can be 
done, what must be done, to improve it ? 

Production in war-time depends on six factors—man- 
power, plant and equipment, materials, organisation, incen- 
tives, and plan. All aspects of production can be reduced to 
these. When working at full stretch and harmoniously, with 
effectiveness and dispatch, these factors will deliver the arms 
we need. But in all these factors and in their co-operation 
there are at present, after twenty-six months of war, short- 
comings so serious that not only experts in close touch with 
the problem, and high authorities with access to secret 
information, but also the plain man see some troubles and 
sense others. 

1. Man Power. Here our problems fall under the head- 
ings of numbers, skill, and conditions and efficiency. As 
regards numbers, serious difficulties have arisen from the 
fact that the Services have called up so many young, strong 
and efficient men. Nevertheless, our chief troubles in pro- 
duction do not come primarily from this fact. They result 
from the unsuitability of our pre-war economic organisation 
for total war, and in particular from the comparatively small 
pre-war scale of our engineering and metallurgical industries. 
The 1931 census brings, out this point. In that year the 
numbers engaged in all forms of mining, metallurgy, engineer- 
ing, ship-building, and kindred works totalled 2-3 millions. 
The numbers engaged in all types of retail and wholesale 
commerce and finance were actually half a million larger. 
Women and girls in commerce and finance numbered more 
than three times as many as in the heavy industries—834,000 
against 258,000. And there were some 50,000 more men and 
boys in commerce and finance than in the heavy industries. 
The unemployed reduce the disparity somewhat. 1931 was 
a bad year, the heavy industries included 601,000 males and 
36,000 females whom the census describes as “‘ out of work.” 
In commerce and finance the ‘‘ out of works ”’ numbered only 
150,000 males and 52,000 females. But the total engaged in 
the heavy industries—including the “ out of works ’’—was 
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nevertheless somewhat smaller than in commerce and finance. 
Nor did changes between 1931 and the war alter the position 
materially. And what applies to the heavy industries as 
compared with commerce and finance applies also, with 
modifications, to a great many other industries and occupa- 
tions. 

We have tried compromise, and it has not worked. In 
industries admittedly non-essential, the process of con- 
centration which the Board of Trade has had in hand for 
months has so far released fewer than 150,000 workers for 
war work. The final total is estimated at only a fifth of the 
labour force in these industries. Why? If they are really 
inessential, we cannot afford them at all; or alternatively 
only on the smallest scale. Why is labour still going into the 
elaborate and expensive process of manufacturing cotton and 
rayon prints ? Has the garment industry for men and women 
really been scaled down to the minimum? Other examples 
are not far to seek. Distribution still employs far too many 
people. When I walk down a single local street, I find one 
tobacconist employing two girls, a chemist’s employing a 
trained man of military age and high skill as well as a woman 
of equal training, a small grocer’s staffed by af least four 
adults and a boy, a bookshop which has just added a man in 
his early thirties to a staff of three or four women, a local 
post office with six or eight girls, and a branch of a chemist’s 
chain which employs about three men and four or five girls. 
At least nine or ten of these people should be doing war work. 
Long distance trains still have restaurant cars with substantial 
staffs. These are only one person’s casual observations. 
The total man power wasted in these and other ways must be 
enormous. 

As regards numbers, reserved occupations have been 
another source of trouble, and it is good news that the 
system of block reservation is going to give way to individual 
reservation. Here a real comb-out should yield considerable 
numbers—provided we are drastic. Far too many men have 
been reserved because of their labels ; and far too many labels 
have been cooked. Too many organisations are also over- 
staffed. This applies not least to the monstrously swollen 
apparatus of Government Departments. And in the Govern- 
ment machine (as well as elsewhere) far too many unnecessary 
jobs are still being done—and for this reason absorbing staff. 
They must be cut to the bone. The principle to apply is that 
in clerical work tt 1s staffs that make work. Staffs must do this 
to justify theiremployment. And in this matter of redundant 
activities, the House of Commons should be able to set an 
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example. Is it a breach of privilege to ask whether the more 
than fifty clerks and officials in the list of ‘‘ Principal Officers” 
of the House are in fact all necessary to-day ? 

As regards the problem of skill, the root cause of our 
difficulties again lies in the relatively small scale of our heavy 
and engineering industries in peace time. Though figures are 
not available, there can be no question that war production 
alone demands many more skilled workers than the whole 
available skilled man-power of the relevant types in 
time industry. To this industrial demand is added the 
enormous demands of the services. 

This problem is difficult and no single drastic solution 
exists. It is complicated by the fact that we cannot import 
skilled workers from overseas without interfering with no 
less vital production and service demands in the Dominions, 
India and the United States. There are only two answers 
training and dilution. Both are being done, but neither has 
yet been done sufficiently. What is wanted here, and quickly, 
is more drive and more resolution. 

Conditions and efficiency are again matters largely in the 
hands of the Government. The efficiency of the individual 
workers depends partly on incentives, partly on skill and 
training, and partly on good conditions of work. Other factors, 
such as team spirit and the will to win are normally amply 
present and need not be considered here. But conditions ar 
vital. They include hours short enough to avoid industrial 
fatigue and excessive absenteeism. This point is now undet- 
stood, and Mr. Bevin has spoken well on it—though it is by 
no means clear that hours short enough for full efficiency are 
yet enforced everywhere. Other vital matters are transpott 
to and from work, canteens, good lighting, and many similar 
facilities and amenities thoroughly: known to industrial 
psychologists and trained industrial welfare workers. Account 
must also be taken of the fact that women in war work often 
—-perhaps usually—have domestic responsibilities ; and time 
off for their shopping is therefore essential. Here what is 
needed is drive and resolution in applying it. 

There can be no general solution of the man-power problem 
in such a war as this. But we can come much nearer the 
answer than to-day. Our peace-time habits of mind, love of 
comfort, dislike of disturbance, the manfiy vested interests 
involved (interests which during peace are legitimate), and 
the political issues which all these raise are the main forces 
still hampering the full and proper war-time use of our mant- 
power. But all these forces are in fact hostile to victory. 

2. Plant and Equipment. Only those with access to 
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oficial information can usefully discuss this matter. What 
jsclear is that many, perhaps most, of our new war factories 
are now coming into operation, so that a major obstacle early 
in the war has now been largely removed. As regards equip- 
ment, bottle-necks are concentrated mainly in the heavy and 
metal-working industries; and here, as American and 
Russian needs increase, we must expect to rely chiefly on 
our own resources. This makes all the more important the 
efective regional organisation referred to below. 

3. Raw Materials. Here too official information is needed 
fr constructive criticism. But two points may be made. 
We are still enormously dependent on imports. The fall in 
shipping losses this summer has therefore improved our 

ition ; and if the current low losses can be maintained, the 
improvement will continue. As American shipyards increase 
their output next year, our margin will grow further. Mean- 
while, other aspects of war policy must be governed by the 
shipping space we can spare from imports of arms and 
materials. 

4. Organisation. Apart from old troubles, such as over- 
lapping of Service needs and priority difficulties, two of our 
thief troubles of organisation are still over-centralisation and 
departmental rigidity. The control of industrial output for 
modern war cannot be effected from any centre because of its 
complexity and detail, because many problems cannot be 
sttled without direct knowledge of the facts (not by reports 
about them), and because of the cumulative consequences of 
delayed decisions. Regional operation was essential in the 
last war and is not less essential in this. But though regional 
boards exist, they still lack executive authority. How 
intolerable is the position which results because of failure to 
gt up regional bodies with adequate executive powers is 
shown by an “ exchange and mart ”’ of tools used for making 
planes, tanks, guns, shells and ships recently held in Bristol. 
At this meeting bottle-necks resulting from shortages in the 
tecessary tools were cleared away in an “ auction”’ which 
enabled firms with surplus tools to supply others which needed 
them. The improvisation was admirable and effective as far 
wit went. But why was it necessary ? Why has the Govern- 
ment failed long ago to establish—or approve—local clearing 
houses of this character all over the country as part of the 
effective regional organisations required to deal with countless 
— of war production that can in fact only be solved 
ocally ? . 

The term “‘ departmental rigidity ” signifies all the hitches 
and troubles and serious delays which arise from failure to 
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co-ordinate because too much work is centralised and detail 
becomes overwhelming in consequence. The case of prioritig 
for machines without corresponding priorities for buildings ty 
put the machines in is one example. Treasury control~ 
though a special problem in itself—is another. Since the wa 
began departmental rigidity has produced countless obstry. 
tions and delays. In time they are doubtless overcome. But 
in this war time is the one thing we dare not waste; and 
immensely greater efforts must therefore still be made ty 
overcome this serious and typically bureaucratic difficulty, 
Whitehall, in other words, must really get on with the job, 
not of fighting perennial departmental battles, but of organ. 
ising victory. No more helpful step to this end could be 
taken than to slash the numbers in Government departments 


and send those who are axed to the fighting services, or to] 


really productive manual work in the factories. 

5. Incentive. The real incentive to maximise war pro- 
duction is the country’s danger and the threat to our libertig 
and our lives. But for many people the war is still too remote: 
and as a matter of practical expediency other incentives are 
therefore also needed. 

The problem is partly negative and partly positive. Far 
from providing incentives to increase the war effort, we are 
in some respects actually tolerating situations which hamper 
it. This is the case with both labour and capital. Differential 
and mistaken wage rates are an example. In some inessential 
trades, wages are actually higher than in vital war industries, 
In some parts of the country, in some industries, and actually 
in some factories, high relative wages keep workers anchored 
where they are not needed instead of encouraging them to 
shift to other places where they are wanted urgently but where 
earnings are lower. The wage problem is particularly difficult 
in the case of women. Poor pay also hampers training for 
jobs where skilled workers are required. In the case of capital, 
the 100 per cent. Excess Profits Duty operates with arbitrary 
unfairness against firms which were struggling out of trade 
depression in the period against which profits are measured as 
a standard. E.P.D. will have to be cut sooner or later to, 
say, 75 or 80 per cent. The sooner this is done, the more war 
production will benefit. Too low allowances for depreciation 
and maintenance are another cause of trouble. They, too, 
will have to be raised. And the cost-plus system, still widely 
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efficient production. 
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War production of course cannot be organised simply]? ch 
according to the uncontrolled working of demand and supply ogee 
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applied to both capital and labour. For one thing, there are 
gr too many Governmental controls and interventions, 
and above all, far too much general direction of activity 
by the State. Moreover, the principle that no one should 
make large profits is the fashion. But a_ substantial 
adjustment of existing unworkable arrangements is neverthe- 
gs required. The adjustment, like present defects, must be 

y negative and partly positive. Negatively, the Govern- 
ment must face up to the problem of unnecessary industries, 
dose down firms, and if need be pay such compensation as 
wil tide over the financial difficulties thus raised. Positively, 
the Government must apply to labour and capital alike the 
principle that extra effort which contributes to the war and 
which is tn the direct power of the individual to make or withhold 
should receive some form of acknowledgment and return, 
whether in wages or profits. The war cannot be won without 
awages and a profits policy which will evoke a maximum 
efort from everyone. At present we certainly have not got 


.|such a policy, because the Government has funked a vital 


but very difficult problem. 

6. Plan. Most essential of all is a strategic plan, in terms 
of which we can determine intelligently what weapons we 
shall make, their quantities, and the scale and method of 
application of the armed forces which will use them. We 
annot have too many tanks, planes, guns and ships. But we 
ua have too many of the wrong weapons—shells, for example.. 
We started by thinking that 1914-1918 should be our guide ; 
millions of shells were then needed. But now? Every effort 
pent on making the wrong kind of weapon is wasted. But 
ae we in fact making the right kind of weapons in the right 
quantities and proportions ? And have we a strategic plan 
which alone can enable the right kind and proportion of 
weapons to be made? Deep anxieties in all classes would be 
illayed if the country really felt assured that it could answer 
these questions confidently and in the affirmative. 

This war will be won or lost in the factories before it is 
won or lost in the field. Russia’s terrible sacrifices are making 
an incalculable contribution to the Allied cause. But the 
Germans are still terrifyingly strong, the war is constantly 


preading, the fiercest fighting still lies before us. Our 
tesponsibilities are correspondingly enormous. What is now 
delaying and hampering us are in the main habits of thought 


xinst (2d of life which many of us do not or will not realise that we 


nply 
ply 


an no longer afford. It is for Government and people together 
0 change those ways—and to change them first in the fac- 
ores which are even now hammering out the preparations 


or victory. IGNOTUS. 


A CATHOLIC SPEAKS OUT 


THE war had not been proceeding long before men of 
perspicacity saw that this was no scuffle of dynasts, nor 
imperialists, nor economic concessionaires, nor even of 
nationalists, but one of beliefs, of ultimate loyalties+—to the 
good, or to the evil. It is Mansoul v. Leviathan. 

The astounding thing is that when an honest religious 
mind looks round Europe, he finds things are not what they 
seem. Facts do not tally with labels. He has heard ofa 
“ Catholic’ Italy, and in vain scrutinises the Fascist govern. 
ing clique’s policy for any sign of theological or moral influence, 
He was told of Spain’s Christian crusade, and indeed was 
coming to concede this, rather belatedly, and to rejoice that 
we have our friends in the new Spain ; when he remembers 
that Spain has from the first been strangely callous and 
indifferent to all the unique historical sufferings, for two years, 
of a Catholic fellow-nation, the Poles. Hungary was wont to 
use honeyed words of friendship to a “‘ sister people ”’ Poland; 
but that did not estop her Nazified government joining the 
hounds that bay after Poland’s life. Again, Eire has wom 
the proud prefix ‘‘ Catholic’ with a flourish that hints to us 
English Catholics that we are perhaps half the real thing: 
yet Eire suppresses whatever the wise Cardinal Hinsley says 
about the great international moral issue, it censors comment 
by the Vatican organ the Osservatore Romano, discourages 
publication of the Pope’s utterances, and suppresses the 
Vatican report on the German anti-Christian atrocities in 
Poland and reference to “‘ The Persecution of the Church in 
the Reich.” Goebbels could not ask for more. This is 
carrying “‘ neutrality ’’ to non-moral lengths, and the German 
Minister in Dublin must be surprised and flattered by this 
zealous deference. 

Distinguish by all means between the inner mood of the 
ordinary people and the shiftiness of their governments. 
Give the common man and woman wherever possible the 
benefit of the doubt. Among them we have sympathisers. 
But when every rebate is made, the marvel persists that 
religious principle finds so little echo in public action. The 
internecine division of Christendom has gone to appalling 
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lengths when these unnatural phenomena are possible—has 
gone indeed to the limit, The utterances of conscience, 
Scripture, Church, tradition, Pope, and Bishop actually 
appear to count for nothing, when we would rather expect 
that they would count (say) 20 per cent. in the data supplying 
motives for war or peace. 

As never before, the world needs the unifying and rallying 
principle which religion, being a final and metaphysical 
reality, affords. In a genuinely rational ethical world, 
political judgments would be shaped on that basis; and we 
would get approaches to righteousness, not legalism; to a 
verdict, not cowardly neutrality or covert attack. Nominally, 
most European countries are Protestant or Catholic, or a 
mixture of both, with some Orthodox. Only a fraction have 
let this fact tell in their destinies and decisions. Much the 
most steadily ethical-religious attitude, from A to Z, has 
been that of Britain among the chief belligerents: a fact 
which exasperates the waverers and deserters no less than the 
bandits. Whatever our wish-thinking in the past, our follies 
of appeasement and blind unpreparedness, being in the 
quarrel we have run straight. For Poland was and remains 
the test. On Poland, her freedom, sovereignty, and religious 
culture, we have been sounder than anyone else. Alone we 
have translated into action the continual words of the Papacy. 
We have shamed the so-called Catholic Powers by our unique 
stand and heavy sacrifices. Six other Governments, besides 
Poland’s, find their Ark and Ararat in Britain. Facts are 
facts, and spades are spades; so let us use plain tinker’s 
English about them. Communities which have been in the 
habit of wearing religion on their sleeves have made a miser- 
able showing morally during this great visitation, 

As in the parable, the Levite, Priest and Lawyer have 
exhibited the poverty and shallowness of their conviction ; 
itis the slighted, mildly heterodox Samaritan—Britain—who 
emerges brightest from the test. He it is, and nobody else, 
who from the first, unforced and voluntarily, sprang into the 
breach. Others, it is true, have been put there since by 
duress ; Russia, for instance. Russia’s case is crucial for the 
contemporary judgment. Here is a State which, till six 
months ago, officially ignored and discouraged the full cor- 
porate expression of religion, albeit in vain, for the league 
which ran this campaign has been publishing statistics 
recounting their failure over the last three years. The fluid 
Slav temperament of Russians (of many tribes) has a gift for 
religion, and temperament will out. It is ridiculous to regard 
180 million Russians as “‘ God-less,’’ They are congenitally 
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believing, naturally humble, suggestible, emotional, visionary, 
Their Five Year plans were material on one side, but were 
semi-religious in the drive behind them. But note the 
promptitude with which they sacrifice the work of years for 
a cause ; it is the most spiritual thing that has happened in 
Europe for over a century—the exact antithesis of the feeble 
French politicians who capitulated rather than endanger the 
Boulevards by a stand before and in Paris. Spiritual also— 
make no mistake—has been the devoted resolution of London, 
Coventry, Bristol, Plymouth, Merseyside and elsewhere to see 
buildings and comforts and beauties in ashes rather than sell 
the cause. The man or nation which is willing to “ lose ’”’ all 
rather than compound with infamy is, quite bluntly, obeying 
the behest, ‘‘ Seek first the justice of God, and all else shall be 
added to you.” It is being creative ; it is master of its soul. 
Such a people, whether British or Russian, will by such an 
attitude eventually draw down on itself further Divine 
succours. With victory, all else will be restored to them. 
The French know this. The sooner the spiritual collapse 
which is Vichy can be forgotten, the better for the Church, 
which is slandered by such an association. It is far more in 
line with the age-long teaching of the Church to own military 
defeat, but not therefore to desert friends, to cringe to black- 
mail, to break parole, to curry favour, to shoot patriots, to 
stage mock trials, to seize wireless sets, to doctor the news, 
to sell papers and editors to the enemy of the Church and 
mankind ; and all this curtained by phrases either rhetorical 
or pietistic. 

As for Spain, we have at Madrid as excellent an ambassador 
as Spain has in London; but the Spanish correspondents in 
London send to the Nazi Press in Spain messages as mis- 
leading and ultra-Teutonic as they do from Berlin. They are 
consistently belied by events, but that makes no difference: 
they are, as the Catholic Tablet says, the poorest advertise- 
ment for the New Order in Spain. One would expect ordinarily 
sensible men of the world at least to “‘ hedge ”’ on the question 
of who will win this war and shape most of Europe’s future 
history, even if their Nazism, borrowed and incongruous, 
suggests false prophecies. Britain has been glad to be generous 
in help in Spain’s reconstruction, and has substantially 
relaxed her blockade rights for the sake of a seriously underfed 
people. This has made less than no impression on the dour 
narrowness and puzzling animus of the Suner school. The 
Falangists who used to cry “ Vive Cristo Rey” now trot 
obediently at the side of Nazis who call Christianity “ clerical 
mystification”’ and “ folklore’”’! So much, one feels like 
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saying, for ‘‘ most Catholic Spain.” Mankind has lost its 
giritual way because it has been caucussed and hocussed by 
men “‘ with the name of godliness but without the power 
thereof.”” Much of Spain, however, is not deceived. 

It is a sad picture for those of us who would fain see a 
Europe coloured and determined by the Faith. Why, in 
Italy, many speakers, and papers like the Messagero and 
Regime Fascista, are not so much as polite to the Pope. 
“Closely watching the Vatican’s tendencies,’ writes the 
latter, ‘‘ we fail to discern any atmosphere of hostility to 
Russia in the Holy See. Above all the Osservatore Romano 
continues intrepidly to serve all the Allies and friends of 
Stalin.” The unwelcome truth is that the Latin bloc, which 
at one time toyed with the notion of being a ‘‘ Catholic bloc,”’ 
till Prussia discouraged it (when it was obediently dropped), 
have made a particularly poor showing—Portugal excepted. 
Italy has lost its Empire, trade and reputation; much of 
France and Spain cannot recognise their friend. The Papacy, 
taking a long historic view, above nationality, and the news 
of the hour, probably sees the future of Christianity in 
America, the British Empire, China—and Russia. That, 
anyhow, is where the future of Christianity is most likely to 
be. They have the numbers, the intelligence, and the 
sympathy. 

Some of the Catholics (and Protestants) in Germany must 
be excepted from the above strictures. This minority, sorely 
pressed (and denigrated with a fouler cunning than the 
believers were in Russia) deserve our sympathy and respect. 
They have lost Press, monasteries, colleges, freedom of utter- 
ance, and freedom of association. An attempt has even been 
made by the absolutist State, as it has not in Russia, to graft 
on to Mass and Gospel the form of demonism known as 
Nazism. Corruption is worse than elimination. The pro- 
longed Prussian kulturkampf against the Church and indeed 
the Christian evangel caused sharper anxiety at the Vatican 
than the naive, crude excesses of the earlier Soviet régime did 
under Lenin. 

The facts are so grave, and reach back so deeply into the 
German psychology, that simple souls in England and 
America (and 99 per cent. are very simple) cannot grasp or 
credit them. It is a dangerous ignorance. For it supposes 
that the gap can be closed by a brief course of re-education by 
well-meaning Britons or other Europeans. The dreamy, 
rebellious, speculative mentality of the German is not to be 
thus tamed. Even the Church, with her prestige and matured 
philosophy and her organisation, would find the task long and 
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hard, for Germany has always been Faust-like, always 
sessed the Spirit that Denies. The people who live for exagt 
organisation on the military and social plane are anarchs and 
nihilists on the spiritual ; and Cardinal Newman, Acton and 
Dean Church were all right in seeing in the past century that 
the solvents and corrosives of thought come from thence. 
Unless we see that, we have not the first faint clue to the req] 
German peril, which is a lawless, awe-less mind which may 
continue to make her a bad European, without one nation 
anywhere whom she likes or respects or feels affinity with, 
Nazism is but old Germanism writ large. Germans like to 
call themselves deep, and finds us “ shallow ”’ ; hence their 
carking envy at our success in the world, which so obviously 
has not been won by intellect, theory or planning. 

How are we to retrieve such a mind for Europe or Christen- 
dom ? Our grandchildren will still be attempting it. Britain’s 
““ success ’’ has been due, far more than we suspect, to “ a few 
sound instincts and a few plain rules,’ as Wordsworth said, 
With whatever idiocies and exceptions, we have been and are 
an ethical peoplé—not to put it too high and call us religious, 
Morals pay. They pay a steady, unspectacular dividend over 
years ; in proportion, steadiness, health, balance, and tough- 
ness. They pay better than nominal religion, than bold 
speculation, or than dirty veal politik. Religion has saturated 
our school system and popular sentiment and our games, in 
its own indirect fashion. Foreigners may smile at our alleged 
“annexation ”’ or ‘‘ domestication ”’ of God, and our certainty 
that He will not fail His fellow-Englishmen. But our supposed 
anthropomorphism is deeper than it appears. Suppose God 
is there to be annexed and domesticated ? Suppose the Power 
behind all prefers this straight, possessive attitude to the 
critical, cynical or sceptical? The Lords of the Admiralty 
issued orders to all seamen to have daily prayers, believing 
that piety issues in every other virtue. The Houses of 
Parliament have daily prayer. The King periodically invites 
his vast Empire to intercessions. The country subsidises 
foreign missions. The Services have their chaplains. Arm: 
stice Day was observed religiously. The national radio 
broadcasts religion morning and night, and four or five time 


on Sundays. Statesmen can and do mention the Deity in]; 


public. Newspapers print a Saturday sermonette. Religious 
leaders are heard and respected, even by those too lazy to 
attend Church. The Coronation is a religious ceremony, and 
the King’s family worship is a national symbol. Mention ome 
other nation of which all this is true. 

We have heard enough and to spare about the war being, 
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vaguely, a ‘‘ punishment for sins.” Brought to a definite 
focus, in the case of Britain this simply means that to us it is 
a punishment for having a large and generously conceived 
foreign policy and not having the armed means of sustaining 
it, Our sin is unpreparedness. It is a sin from which we 
garcely struggle to get free, in the decisive years between 
wars. Our patron appears to be Ethelred the Unready, or 
Harold who reached Hastings by astonishing forced marches 
too late to deal competently with Norman William. In peace 
years, we have two Cinderellas, the Army and farming, and 
they only cease to be step-children at the outbreak of a 
dangerous war. This is not the way to be safe or great, nor 
the way to be heard with proper respect in continental 
Chancelleries, nor the way to have Allies. Our other sin, a 
grave handicap, is the shrinking birth-rate. Britons would 
have a greater say in the world, an easier mind, a stronger 
Empire, and bigger Army and services if there were twice as 
many of Us. 

Apart from those fault}—and heaven knows, they are 
potentially fatal fault}—I deny Britain’s sinfulness on all 
other counts. Her foreign policy is as Christian as any 
foreign policy can be. As Count Pueckler, the German, said 
in 1937, ‘‘ England’s policy has to be ethical: no one has any 
need to fear it.’ No other nation sprang to the assistance of 
Christian Poland so readily, and none is a tougher friend. 
That is the test, and Britain meets it. Hardly another Power 
tan say the same. She has pursued a straight line in a Europe 
consisting largely of shuffling and twisting, shamming and 
side-ste ping. She shelters Eire, feeds reer tries to think no 
evil of Finland and Hungary ; and small thanks she gets from 
any of them. They all fear German tanks more than they 
love her. They may talk tall words about destinies and 
ideologies and faith, but all of it is condensible into ego, in 
the last analysis. 

If the outlook for a Christianised Europe is not at present 
very rosy, that need not subtract from our consciousness that 
we are on crusade, and that a cause exalts him who enbraces 
it, irrespective of his faults; nor from the plain duty of 
keeping our public tradition of pietas, whatever others do, or 


don’t do. 


W. J. BLyYTON. 


LORD MILNER IN RUSSIA 


IN January 1917 Lord Milner visited Russia at the head of an Allied 
delegation. Russia had been fighting continuously and not unsuccessfully 
since August 1914. Then, as now, she needed help. The emergency was 
desperate. The following is taken from Lord Milner’s note-book, 
January-February 1917. What he says has some bearing on the present 
situation.—Ep., N.R. 


We are face to face with a supreme emergency ; we are 
all absolutely in one boat and have got to sink or swim 
together. There can be no thought of the individual interests of 
the Allied nations . . . they have all one supreme interest— 
victory. There is, therefore, no room here for diplomatic 
refinements or subtilities or reserves, or for seeking to get the 
better of one another. We might try to think of ourselves 
for the present purpose, as members of one Government 
pursuing one policy. The only question is, how it can most 
effectively be carried out. 

The great object of this Conference, and of much more 
than this Conference, is the co-ordination of all our efforts, 
This has been said over and over again, but it cannot be said 
often enough. We want to attack the enemy from all sides 
with the greatest possible energy. This involves two main 
considerations :— 


(1) We want our attacks to be as far as possible, 


simultaneous. This is primarily a matter for arrange- 
ment between the military authorities of the several 
Allied States... . 

(2) But there is another point also of great import- 
ance. Not only do we want our divided efforts to be as 
far as possible simultaneous, but it is likewise necessary 
that each of these efforts should have the greatest possible 
momentum, and especially that the Russian military 
effort, which is of such immense importance to the 
general cause of the Allies, should be as strong as it is 
humanly possible to make it. The Russian military 
position in its broad outlines is familiar to all of us. The 
main points are not in dispute. Russia has as great, 
perhaps greater, man-power than the rest of the Alliance 
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put together, and her soldiers fight with glorious courage 
and tenacity. She has also leaders, as experience has 
shown, of great energy and determination. But her 
jmmense army is not so fully equipped with material of 
war, especially in its more modern developments—I am 
thinking especially of big guns and aeroplanes—as are, 
for instance, the armies of France and Great Britain, and 
she has also special difficulties to contend against in the 
matter of transportation and supply. Russia, therefore, 
naturally looks to her Allies to help her, if they can, in 
making good these deficiencies, and she argues with 
unanswerable force that there could be no greater 
addition to the total strength of the Allied military effort 
than such an increase and improvement of her war 
material, as would enable her to use her enormous 
resources of man-power to the greatest effect. The 
question therefore is—it is the great still outstanding 
question—to what extent, and in what manner the 
Allies can help Russia in this respect ? 

The problem is not a simple one. It is comparatively easy 


todraw up a list of Russian needs. But it is not so easy to 
decide how far it is physically possible to supply these needs 
fom outside Russia’s own borders. And it is still less easy to 
ay how far the Allies can supply them (either directly or by 
funishing her with the means of buying them from other 
wuntries) without weakening themselves more than they 
strengthen Russia. 

The only point of view from which we ought to look at the 
matter is that of the total strength of the Allies. Subject to 
the inexorable physical necessities governing the transfer of 
men and things, all the men, all the material, all the money 


‘lat the disposal of any of the Allies ought to be employed at 


that point where they can be employed with the most effect. 
Ican well believe, therefore, that, having regard to the com- 
parative strength of the Western Allies in war material, and 


" {the comparative weakness of Russia in that respect, it might 


be good policy to sacrifice some addition of strength on the 
Western front for the purpose of supplying Russia’s urgent 
are 

This is a consideration of great weight, and one which 
would naturally incline us to give priority of consideration to 
Russia’s needs at the present time. In all I may say subse- 


quently, I must be regarded as approaching the question with 
idisposition to lean in that direction, viz., towards giving the 
maximum possible amount of help, whether in material or in 
money to obtain the material. 
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But, still looking at the question solely from the point qj} self 
view of the maximum total strength of the Alliance, there ay 
serious limitations to what can be done in this direction. Th deli 
resources of the Western Allies are not inexhaustible. Thej,} whi 
powers of production are already strained to the highest pitch} unc 
and in the financial problem with which they are confrontej gre’ 
it is necessary to recognise that the credit of Great Britai} . . 
is the central pillar of the financial strength of the Allies} eno 
that this credit is being strained to the uttermost ; and that} effc 
in order to preserve it, the severest restrictions must hf the 
placed upon the purchases of the Allies in neutral markets} .. 
so far as these have to be effected by means of that credit} has 
This is not a specially British interest ; it is the commo} wh 
interest of all the Allies. It is solely from the point of view it 
the common cause that I here insist upon it... 

Not only has Great Britain increased the burden of taxa} sho 
tion resting upon her people since the war began more tha} is t 
any of her Allies, raising the normal rate of income tax from} alr¢ 
6 to the enormous figure of 25 per cent., while in the case of lut 
the largest income it amounts to as much as 40 per cent} ime 
She has also incurred a burden of debt for the purposes of th§ fro 
war exceeding 3,000 millions sterling, upwards of 800 million} doe 
of which has been spent for the Allies. These are tremendow} anc 
figures, but the most serious part of the situation is that sh} for 
has now pledged almost all her foreign securities to obtainj upc 
loans in America for the purchase of war material for herself} res 
and her Allies; and the possibility of raising fresh loan} obl 
abroad for this purpose to any considerable amount become} obl 
more and more doubtful. It is now, therefore, a matter of} wit 
supreme importance to the whole Allied cause to husband what} anc 
remains of British credit (which is only another way of saying} adc 
what remains of the purchasing power of the Allies in neutral] inst 
markets) with the most scrupulous care. For if this were to} qué 
become exhausted, it is very hard to see how the war could be} goo 
carried on. the 

If, therefore, we examine the demands of Russia, whether} the 
for materials or money, and especially for money to be expended} vol 
in neutral countries, with the most rigid care, we must not} to. 
regarded as doing this out of any regard for our own pockets 
It is an absolute duty to do it. Not to do it would be: 
dereliction of duty to the cause of the Allies. 

Obviously the first thing to make sure of is that Russi 
does not obtain from the Allies anything which she coul 
quite as easily, or more easily, produce for herself. Russia 
with her vast extent and varied resources, is probably, from 
the economic point of view, capable of becoming the mol 
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self-sufficient country in the world. .. . 

I do not for a moment suggest that the Russian authorities 
deliberately ask their Allies to help them to obtain anything 
which they do not believe to be both absolutely necessary, and 
ynobtainable within their own borders. But, I think they 

eatly under-estimate what Russia even now can produce. 
_,. She has shown no desire to spare herself—witness the 
‘enormous sacrifice of men which she has made in her gallant 
efforts, again and again repeated, to relieve the strain upon 
the Western Allies. But there is still lack of organisation, 
_.. Russia, it seems to me, will have to do what England 
has had to do on a large scale, and bring back skilled workers, 
who were too hastily enrolled in the ranks, to the industrial 
employments for which they are indispensable, . . . 

There are almost always two ways of making good a 
shortage of material. One is to increase the supply ; another 
is to make better and more economical use of what one has 
already got. Russia, under existing circumstances, is abso- 
lutely obliged to have recourse to the latter method by the 
inexorable facts of the situation. She simply cannot import 
from abroad all the material which she stands in need of, It 
does not exist, could not be created within reasonable time, 
and, if it were created, could not be brought into the country 
for want of tonnage. Russia is thus absolutely driven back 
upon the necessity of a more systematic use of her own 
resources. To some extent all the warring nations have been 
obliged to do the same.’ Germany, especially, has been 
obliged to do so, and has, with conspicuous success, grappled. 
with the immense problem thus presented to her. France 
and England have, to a very large extent, been forced to 
adopt a similar course. We have all had to make shift with 
insufficient or inferior material where we could not get the 
quantity or the quality we desired, and have had to make 
good by inventiveness, and resourcefulness and organisation, 
the deficiency of supplies. . . . It is impossible, in view of 
the splendid record of work done by newly created and 
volunteer organisations, like the zemstvos and cities unions, 
to doubt the capacity of her people to rise to an emergency 
and to improvise new methods of dealing with it. I am 
extremely struck by what has happened in Russia in this 
respect, because it repeats and reinforces the lessons we have 


ij learned in England in the course of the war. The work to be 


done was altogether too great for the old machinery. We 
could never have got through it without the creation of a 


ml number of new organisations without enlisting innumerable 
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volunteers to assist the regular employees of the Government, 
and even placing a number of them—men whose lives had 
been spent in private business and who were previously devoid 
of any official experience—in some of the highest adminis. 
trative posts. 

The war has not only immensely enlarged the scope, but 
entirely altered the character of British administration. And 
I think that no one will deny that the enlistment of a whole 
army of volunteer workers, and the bringing of experience 
from the professional and business world into direct partici- 
pation in the business of government, has been the greatest 
possible success. We could not have got on without it. . . , 

(There are] two great lessons which the war has taught 
us in England, and I do not see why the experience which 
we have bought at a great price should not be available also 
for others. These lessons are, the enormous value of manage- 
ment in getting a greatly increased amount of work out ofa 
given amount of material, and the wisdom of having recourse 
to the best experts—wherever they can be found, and wholly 
regardless of official traditions—and putting them into 
positions of authority in those branches of the Government 
service where technical skill is of supreme importance. 

This point is of all the greater weight, since the technical 
side—the skilful use of the latest products of science and 
invention—now plays such an infinitely greater part than 
formerly in the conduct of the war. The value of much 
modern war material may be enhanced—or diminished—to 
an almost incredible degree by the way in which it is handled. 

It is for this reason that it seems to me of vital importance 
that any war material given to Russia by the Western Allies 
should be accompanied by a few men experienced in dealing 
with each particular type, and that they should have a free 
hand and all possible support in looking after the transporta- 
tion and assembling of the various engines, and explaining the 
use of them to those who will ultimately have to work them 
in the field. There is no question here of interference with the 
Russian military authorities. All we ask is to be allowed to 
assure ourselves that the war material we are handing over 
is handed over complete; that we are giving to Russia not 
only the machines but our experience, dearly enough bought, 
in the use of the machines; and that those machines get to 
the front in the shortest possible time, and in such condition 
as to produce their maximum effect when they have got there. 

. . . We have none of us got anything to spare. The 
Western Allies are far better off than Russia in respect of 
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most forms of war material. But they are not, any of them, 
as well off as they could desire. They have not got, nor can 
the productive capacity of their own countries or of the neutral 
countries provide, all that is wanted within a reasonable time. 
Nevertheless we are willing to give material which we can ill 
gare ourselves. It is difficult to bring it here, but we are doing 
our best to get over that difficulty—to guard the sea-ways and 
to keep the ports open. All we ask is to be allowed to assure 
ourselves that the material, when Russia does get it, will be 
rally useful... . 

It is from this point of view that any demands for assist- 
ance, addressed by one of the Allies to the others, should be 
tested. There is a limit to what the Allies can obtain in the 
shape of supplies from outside their own borders, a limit 
imposed by physical difficulties of production and trans- 
portation, and by the extent of their purchasing power. The 
first duty resting upon each one of them is to develop domestic 
production to the greatest possible extent. The Central 
Powers almost entirely cut off from external sources of supply, 
have done this to an almost incredible extent by inventiveness 
and good organisation. It is incumbent upon the Allies, 
especially incumbent on Russia with her great natural 
resources, to imitate their example, as far as it is humanly 
possible to do so. And the second duty incumbent on the 
Allies is to distribute the material they have, or can still 
obtain, in the best way, by employing it at that part of the 
field of war where it can be most effective. 

Speaking for my own country, I can say that there is 
nothing that Great Britain can do to help Russia that she is 
not prepared to do. Wholeheartedly and without reserve, we 
will use up all our resources for the Alliance. All we ask in 
return, and this again not for our own sake, but for that of the 
Alliance, is that Russia shall not draw upon us for anything 
which, by the increase of her own production and by the better 
management of her own resources, she can provide for herself ; 
and that, in taking over any material we may give her, she 
will avail herself also of our experience, so as to ensure that 
the fullest value may be got out of such material. If those 
conditions are fulfilled there are no limits—save those imposed 
by insuperable physical obstacles or by the total exhaustion 
of our resources—to the assistance which we are ready and 
anxious to give to an Ally in whom we have absolute trust, 
and who has herself made such enormous sacrifices for the 
common cause. 

February, 1917. 


EXODUS 


HuNnpDREDs of refugees from France have made the journey 
through Spain and Portugal and yet no two persons have 
quite the same experience. I think it may interest English 
readers to listen to the story of my own journey (with family), 
In the first place, nothing could exceed the kindness of our 
loyal French friends as soon as it became known that our 
departure was actually fixed. For days previously we wer 
féted by all and sundry, rich and poor—the precious preserved 
foods, put by for the winter, were given lavishly to us becausg 
it was rumoured that there was nothing to eat in Spain 
Some bottles of old wine set aside for the day of victory, were 
brought up from the cellar and they toasted our safe return, 

Those who assembled at the station to see us off represented 
every phase of French opinion. Our start was a very early 
one, but this did not keep the crowd awav. First of all ther 
was the local doctor—a croix de feu and supposedly an ardent 
collaborationist. He was not very anxious to be seen by his 
fellow-citizens wishing us God-speed, so he came extra early 
on a bicycle. Between us and him for some time past there 
had been a certain coolness and yet this was now brushed 
aside and he had no hesitation in making us feel that the only 
hope of salvation for France was the victory of Great Britain 
and her Allies. The rest of the crowd was composed of out 


and out sympathisers and a strong contingent of anciens|i 


combattants composed of all classes, rich and poor, Catholics, 
Protestants and atheists—a representative of the local 
gendarmerie, young men from Pétain’s pet camps de jeunesse. 
These all voiced but one opinion: “ Tell them in England,’ 
they said, ‘‘ that we are loyal to the sacred cause, that Vichy 
is not at all representative of France. Give us arms and we 
will rid France of the hated Hun—we are ready for any 
sacrifice.” Many of these were personal friends who had 
endured with us all the shame and horror of the past year, 
but others were complete strangers who had come to give ws 
a good send off and deliver a direct message to England. 
Of our journey through France to the Spanish border 
nothing need be said except that, in spite of the humiliation 
of the present position and German tyranny, there is a 
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credible amount of order and organisation and trains keep 
their scheduled time-table. In Spain things were quite 
atherwise, and we found a state of complete anarchy and 
incompetence. When I travelled in Spain in the days of 
Primo di Rivera, I used to think that the country was about 
n0 years behind the times, now it is 2,000 years behind. We 
discovered at the frontier station a distracted Englishman. 
“You must realise,’ he said, “‘ that you are in a country 
which is practically at war with England and everything will 
be done to hamper and hinder you, and moreover, there is 
sich complete disorganisation that you will be lucky if you 
gt across to Portugal without contretemps.’’ Well, our 
troubles began right away—we were six hours in the Customs 
(without seats) and missed our train to Barcelona. This 
delay was due chiefly to gross incompetence in the unloading 
of luggage and partly to malevolence on the part of the 
douanters. We were obliged to spend part of the night in an 
usympathetic hotel and caught a very slow train to Barcelona 
at four in the morning. Here we found a good hotel and a 
friendly population. I have never been to Barcelona before, 
but there seemed, even in these distressful times, to be a 
certain amount of freedom and happiness, and the citizens 
held themselves upright and looked proud, so different from 
the haunted, horror-stricken expressions which were prevalent 
in the rest of Spain. My one great disappointment was to 
discover that the women plucked their eyebrows and tried 
to conform to the Hollywood standards of beauty. Alas! 
Alas! That these devastating fashions should reach even 
those countries which are in every other way so fundamentally 
out of date. 

The modern Spaniards have a system for everything, and 
itis not the same system as you find in any other country, 
but each system is conceived with the aim of hampering the 
smooth running of events. Railway travelling at the present 
time is complicated by the lack of rolling stock, and so there 
are few trains and these are crowded to excess. It is quite 
common to see every carriage full, with people standing in 
the carriages, in the corridors and on the running boards 
outside the trains. This is all very well for the trains omnibus 
which stop at every station, but much the same conditions 
obtain with regard to express trains, and the special Spanish 
system is to forbid all previous reservation of seats, to forbid 
the use of travel agencies such as Cook’s, etc., and to open the 
ticket offices only half an hour before the departure of the 
train. The consequence is that all terminus railway stations 
are like Rugby scrums with an unlimited number of players. 
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From Barcelona to Madrid there are two trains startj 
at about 8 o’clock in the morning—one an express and the 
other a train omnibus. It is a pure gamble whether you get 
seats on the express—if you are young and active and alone, 


this can sometimes be managed by “ heeling out ”’ so to speak. 


your ticket in the middle of the scrum. However, if you are 
travelling en famille your only chance is to secure the exclusive 
services of the hotel porter. He can never succeed with more 
than one family group and he therefore selects his group on 
its appearance of wealth. Most refugees do not look rich, 
but on our particular morning there were some rich Jewish 
refugees (rolling in dollars) steering for a South American 
port with trunks full of merchandise—they monopolised our 
hotel porter and we missed the express. 

I wish I had the talent of a Borrow to describe our depar- 
ture from Barcelona in a slow train on a Sunday morning in 
August. The heat was stifling and the train never got out of 
a walk. We hugged the coastline for a time and many trippers 
got out at bathing centres along the sea coast ;_ but for every 
bather that got out, a peasant got in with baskets crammed 
with fruit and vegetables, and so our state of congestion was 
never relieved. Further on we came to a series of tunnels, 
which so closely fitted the train that there was no escape for 
the smoke which filled the carriages in spite of the shutting 
of every window. These tunnels were so many burning fiery 
furnaces, and everything about us became black with soot. 

As is often the case when human conditions become 
unbearable, humanity becomes tolerant and kind instead of 
critical and malicious. Our railway carriage might have been 
a front line trench, for a spirit of brotherly love sprang up 
among us which could not be repressed even by the language 
difficulty. Chief among our neighbourly travellers was the 
railway company’s tailor: he was travelling in suits, which 
ever and anon he delivered to the station-masters dotted 
along the line. As our train was in no hurry, he had plenty 
of time to nip out, deliver the goods and return, always 


bringing us fresh fruit, a bottle of lemonade or a packet offi 


cigarettes, for which he absolutely refused all payment. 
Between the stations he gave us admirable lessons in the 
Spanish language, and got so much interested in his job that 
he refused to leave the train at Saragossa and continued to 
travel with us out of pure friendship. Such acts of kindness 


and friendliness on the part of humble people occurred: 


throughout our tiring journey. Among our travelling com- 
panions was also a highly educated engineer who could speak 
French ; with him we had long political discussions. It soon 
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became evident that all the other occupants of the carriage 
were partial to the democratic view of life and so our dialogue 
in French was accompanied by an approving commentary in 
Spanish. It is, of course, foolish to wish to draw conclusions 


| fom such isolated encounters, but it is my opinion that the 


Spanish Civil War was and is the same war which we are now 
fighting, and that this war and the last world war and the 
war in China are part of a chain of wars which are analogous 
to the religious wars of the 16th century. Then it was 
Catholicism v. Protestantism, now it is Fascism v. Democracy. 
In a way, it is a sort of new religious war which affects the 
whole of humanity and which, alas, may go on for years. 
The chief Fascist leader of the present day is an out and out 
atheist—he is more, he is the anti-Christ and yet that does 
not prevent thousands of so-called devout Catholics from 
rallying to his banner and a Catholic maréchal de France from 
consenting to shake his blood-stained hand. 

At last, after the worst night that I have ever spent in a 
train, and after a journey which could have been accomplished 
in five hours, and which actually lasted 25 hours, we reached 
Madrid. I have never liked the soul of Madrid in ordinary 
times—it is a town which has no history written on its surface 
—it reminds me of the Place Clichy which is the most hideous 
part of Paris where trams shriek at you from all directions. 
Now this post-war Madrid has something sinister about it— 
you feel that the bitter hatreds of the civil war are still alive 
and that the population lives in a terror-stricken condition 
owing to the spying of the secret police. We tried to rest for 
afew hours in the hotel but our room faced the merciless sun 
and the incessant screech of the trams made all possibility of 
rest out of the question. We therefore paid our official visit 
to the British Consul in order to get enough pesetos to reach 
the Portuguese frontier and then lunched off the plato unico 
which, in this instance, was uniquely nasty. However, we 
bore all these troubles with calm philosophy, thinking of the 
joy we were going to get from a visit to the cool Prado and 
its divine masterpieces during the afternoon. Alas !—one 


.|more blighted hope! We were up against another of the 


“good new Spanish customs,” and that is the closing of all 
public galleries during the afternoon. So miserable was I 
from lack of sleep and the feeling of hostility that seemed to 
prvade the town that I decided to go on to Portugal that 
same night, and this I think was one of the many wrong 
decisions I took during this journey. It is easy to forget the 
passing miseries of travel during war time, but each visit to 
the Prado is an unforgettable experience. 
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This time we got places on the express, but our Carriage 
was full of fat grown-ups and wriggling children, and the 
heat was, as the fattest man of all expressed it, ‘‘ suffoquante,” 
We travelled all that night and all the next day, and part of 
the second night before reaching our destination in Portugal, 
Once again our fellow travelling companions in misery were 
ever so kind to us and indeed throughout our transit of Spain 
we received most kindly treatment from everyone except 
officials who had no doubt got orders to snub us. The land. 
scape we passed through was arid, like most of Spain—it js 
indeed a bit of African desert which has got misplaced jp 
Europe and it is impossible to imagine that such a soil can 
furnish nourishment for human beings. 

On crossing into Portugal you notice at once that there 
are green pastures and plump livestock, and there is yet 
another welcome change, namely, that there are no monstrous 
over-life-size pictures of the Head of the State posted up in 
all the railway stations. Salazar, the Portuguese Prime 
Minister, who is one of the wisest politicians alive, has also 
a magnificent appearance, and he could well stand repro- 
duction, and yet he refrains from this cheap and nasty form 
of self-advertisement, thinking probably that good wine 
needs no bush. Throughout the length and breadth of Spain 
there is to be seen a monstrous picture-poster of Franco's 
plump, round, weak face—heavens! how can the country of 
Zurbaran, Velasquez and Goya have fallen so low. Alas! 
also that similar things should be happening in noble France 
where a sort of ersatz Fascism has been adopted by Vichy 
and which is adorned by over-life-size coloured photographs 
of Pétain’s superannuated garrison good looks, pink in their 
smug self-contentment. It is a sure sign of a country’s 
decadence when the Head of the State is treated pictorially 
in the same way as “‘ Baby Cadum.”’ 

Of the Portuguese good Samaritanism to refugees of all 
sorts much has been written, but nothing can over-state their 
disinterested kindness to us. Here is an example which is 
typical of many others. My friend, Mr. “ B.” who “ dansk 
civil’ is one of the greatest master bookmakers in the world, 
was sitting on a bench one evening in the public square, and 
as he is pining to get home to London to put his great know- 
ledge at the service of the State, he was chafing at the “ law’ 
delay,” no doubt looking a bit bored and “fed up.” A 
Portuguese good Samaritan, noticing his yawns, came up 
and in good French invited him to the cinema, but my friend 
refused on the ground that he had no escudos. ‘‘ What,’’ said 
the good Samaritan, ‘“‘do you mean to say that you can 
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aford to go and see the meeting between Churchill and 
Roosevelt ! Well, you must come at my expense, that’s all.” 
This man was the outside porter of the railway station. He 
gave Mr. “B.” his card, and in the middle of his aristocratic 
name was printed a large V. 

I don’t pretend to sum up the Portuguese character from 
ashort stay in this little watering place, but a first visit to a 
country appeals to the imagination more than any subsequent 
visit, and therefore impressions are more vivid. What strikes 
me most here is the size and importance of the wnlettered 
peasant population who wear national costume as it must 
have been worn for the last 300 or 400 years, who still dance 
folk dances and sing the national ‘‘ fado“ in all its superb 
melancholy. I have always thought and still think that 
every perfect State ought to contain a certain proportion of 
unlettered peasants. Unlettered people are only behind the 
educated ones in the matter of mechanical knowledge— 
emotionally and artistically they are far superior. Folk art 
is defined as “‘ the art of the unlettered,” and folk art is essen- 
tial to the world. These peasants here are docile and good 
tempered, and during the markets which take place every day 
itis rare to see quarrels of any kind. 

So far we have travelled laboriously and are now farther 
from England geographically than we were when we started, 
but in this pleasant Portugal we seem to be much nearer 
home spiritually. It is not only the kindly welcoming expres- 
sion on the face of the Portuguese, but it is the atmosphere of 
freedom. We can read English papers in public and we can 
look at illustrated magazines which set forth the unconquer- 
able might of the British Empire instead of the German 
propaganda sheets of enslaved France. Perhaps God in his 
mercy will soon lead us to our promised land. 


NEVILLE LYTTON. 


EGYPT 1939-1941 


WHEN war was declared, Egypt, fulfilling her obligations 
under the treaty, put her ports at the disposal of the British 
Fleet. German subjects who did not leave the country were 
arrested. We saw them taken away in taxis with an armed 
escort. Egypt was not neutral, and she was not at war, 
Loud cries of Mare Nostrum reverberated from her shores, but 
she did not know whether she was to be attacked or not, 
Mussolini said not, and that in itself was disquieting. A state 
of siege was proclaimed. 

The first result of this was that prices went up. Shop- 
keepers remembered the fruitful days of the last war, when 
everybody got rich quickly ; they believed that those glorious 
days had come again. This time the Government was ready 
to restrain them by giving so many days in prison and so many 
lashes for overcharging. ‘‘ Sentence was carried out imme- 
diately,’ reported the Police Gazette, which disheartened 
profiteers. 

We began to have practice black-outs, announced in 
advance so that we should not be too startled. As soon as 
the siren sounded its short blasts, the people, disregarding the 
order to stay indoors, hurried out on to the balconies to see 
this new form of entertainment. The searchlights playing 
across the sky were a splendid sight. Ifa policeman shouted 
“ El nur, el nur,” they argued that the siren had gone before 
the time advertised, and hence it was not yet necessary to 
turn off the light. (Here in Egypt the police are extremely 
efficient, but they are not the slaves of the law, entangled in 
red tape, and the poor man, running barefoot beside his 
loaded donkey, may reason with them.) However, as a 
personal favour to a courteous policeman the offending light 
was always put out. 

The Egyptians were building up their armed forces. They 
made handsome soldiers, magnificent horsemen, and_ they 
quickly mastered complicated modern weapons. English, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh soldiers were seen in the streets, in 
the cafés. The Indian troops came, and these, because some 
of them were Muslims, were greeted as brothers. I have seen 
an Egyptian stop a stalwart blackbearded Indian and press 
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his hand. They had no common language in which to speak 
to each other, but they always appeared much refreshed by 
the encounter. The discipline of these Indian troops was 
perfect. They were always dignified and well-behaved, and 
they were the best drivers on the road. Cypriots came, eager 
to take their place beside the other soldiers of the Empire. 

Then we heard that the Australians were coming. The 
Egyptians didn’t know whether to fall on their knees and 
thank God that they were to be defended by these ferocious 
ones or to pray that they might not suffer this blessing. 
However, the Australians were sent on to Palestine, and the 
New Zealanders came to Egypt. Sometimes Australians came 
to Cairo for a holiday from Palestine, and the digger hat was 
seen again in Egypt. A young sergeant from Auckland told 
me that the New Zealanders can slope arms without knocking 
their hats off, but that, since this is a feat impossible for the 
Australians, they must have their hats caught up on one side. 
When Egypt was attacked the Australians came to defend 
her, and the Egyptians cried aloud, ‘‘ El hamdo I’llah”’ 
(Thanks be to God). 

The British with their habitual doggedness settled down to 
the monotonous life in the desert. The New Zealanders found 
patience a difficult virtue ; they had left their lovely verdant 
islands to fight, and they wanted to begin. In July, 1940, 
the Rhodesians had begun to arrive in Egypt. Later the 
South Africans came. 

Now that we were so well prepared, the danger of an attack 
on Egypt seemed to be less. We then said, in our ignorance, 
that Mussolini was too much of a realist to endanger his new 
empire by flinging his unwilling country into war. We 
listened to the news, read the papers, talked about the war, 
but life went on much as usual except that the cafés and 
cinemas were full of soldiers, which was very good for business. 
We saw the military camps spread out over the desert. When 
saldiers came in from route marches across the sands of Egypt 
they told us that if Italy could take Egypt she would 
deserve it. 

So for eight months we waited. Sometimes the situation 
was ‘‘ tense,” sometimes it was “ easier.” In May, 1940, the 
tide of danger was sweeping in again. The Fleet had returned 
toAlexandria. Shipping was diverted from the Mediterranean. 
Precautions against Fifth Column activities were taken. As 
a preparation for what might come, Egypt was to imagine 
herself at war fora week. This meant that we must black-out 
our windows, or that we must sit in darkness every night for 
aweek. The windows and glass-doors opening on to balconies 
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in my flat reached from floor to ceiling. When I had taken 
this furnished flat over a year ago the lack of curtains did not 
seem important. There were wooden blinds that rolled y 
into a box, but the slats in these let out bands of light. Ip 
those strange days of peace I had thought there could not be 
too many windows for from each I had a different view of the 
Nile. 

To watch the Nile through the seasons is a pleasant 
pastime. In the spring it is bright blue. The Flame of the 
Forest trees are covered with scarlet flowers. Yachts with 
white sails skip before the wild wind from the desert. The 
slow, heavy cotton barges creep past. Strong young men row 
in the early morning, trying, I suppose, to get stronger still, 
Across the Nile the pyramids of Giza rise, turning golden in 
the sunlight. Beyond the pyramids lies the many-coloured 
desert. A sand storm blows up, the pyramids are blotted out, 
the mosque on the edge of the river is swallowed up, finally 
the cloud of sand settles over the water. When the storm 
dies down, there is the fisherman calmly drawing in his line, 
Boatmen beg passers-by to take a trip on El Nil. The man 
with the barrel-organ plays “The Lambeth Walk.” The 
beggar with the monkey cries up at the balconies that we are 
his father and his mother and his many children cry for bread, 

In summer the river is a blinding glare of light all day 
with the sun beating on it; but night comes, and the electric 
lights outline the parapets, the bridges float above the dark 
water, minarets shine against the sky, and those of us who are 
wanderers on the face of the earth, like poor Jo always moving 
on, believe for a moment that we could live for ever on the 
banks of the Nile. In autumn the river is in flood, rising 
every day, changing to grey and then to black. This isa 
time of rejoicing when boats, festooned with flags, put out on 
the muddy river and fire off cannon, for “‘ The higher Nilus 
swells, the more it promises.’’ Enobarbus said of Cleopatra, 
‘“O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece of work; 
which not to have been blest withal would have discredited you 
travel.”” The beauty of old Nile is also “‘ unparalleled.” 

But if we were bombed out of existence, the beauty of 
Egypt would disappear, since nobody would be left to see it. 
In May we began to take the war seriously. So I had to do 
something about my own windows. Seventy yards of curtains 
seemed excessive. As a refugee I should have to abandon 
them. I had ready my gas-mask, box of decontamination 
powder, bottle of water, food for three days, as ordered in 
September by the British Consul. Whenever I read in the 
papers ‘‘ The situation is easier,’ I opened a tin of baked 
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peans ; when I heard that Mussolini had appeared on a balcony 
and 10,000 students had cried, “‘ Tunisia, Tunisia ! ’”’ I bought 
another tin. I felt that when I snatched up this bundle to 
fee I should look regretfully at curtains. 

So I purchased ‘‘ Black-out Glass Reinforcing Paper.” It 
promised also to prevent splintering, which was gratifying. 
but it curled up and jumped out of the hand. ‘ Mussolini 
not satisfactory,” said Husein, the cook, when we were 
struggling with it. Muhammed, standing on a chair on a table, 
agreed bitterly. All the heavy work fell to him because he was 
so tall. I had originally ordered ‘“‘ One small boy to help 
with cleaning.”” When Husein came back with this young 
giant, I refused him. ‘‘ He can’t help it,” said Husein per- 
suasively, ‘‘ All his family come long like that.” So now 
Muhammed balanced on a chair and reached toward the ceiling. 
At night not a ray of light escaped from the house, and not a 
breath of air came in. 

In the day-time the police, with tin-hats and gas-masks, 
stood about, armed with revolvers, fixed bayonets, batons, 
and occasionally swords. Other police, mounted and armed, 
rode up and down on their beautiful white horses. The 
A.R.P. lorries were parked on footpaths, ready to take away 
victims. A.R.P. workers, in shining yellow capes, stood for 
hours in the sun, which was hot enough to “ melt Egypt into 
Nile.’ A few Higher Officials had chairs. When the fearful 
wailing of the sirens began, the bridges were barricaded, private 
cars drew up at the sides of the road, pedestrians halted. 
Cairo was presumed to have been bombed by explosive bombs, 
incendiary bombs, poison gas and tear-gas bombs. The 
A.R.P. workers hurried to do rescue work. Those who had 
been appointed to be victims immediately fell flat, howling. 
They threw themselves into their réle with such enthusiasm 
that they groaned all the way to the Kasr El Aini Hospital. 
So that the conditions of war might be imitated throughout 
the exercises, the police and these workers, many of them 
volunteers, spent their nights in tents pitched in open spaces 
and in public gardens. We were awakened during the night 
by the sirens. 

During the week of black-out the conduct of the police 
was, as everybody expected, admirable, but even the public 
behaved so well that it was thanked by the Governor of Cairo 
for its co-operation. We felt that we deserved it, for a black- 
out is bad for business, and since we were still alive we con- 
sidered business important. Only the street hawkers, who 
generally made our lives wretched by their importunity, 
flourished, going about like public benefactors ready to save 
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Egypt by selling blue paper in the street. Some of this 
““ Best paper, very cheap,” turned a brilliant mauve under the 
electric light, but that was unimportant to those who hag 
made the sales. The Egyptian has the Englishman’s tendency, 
so often misunderstood abroad, to joke in the darkest hour. 
The Arabic paper, Akher Saa, published a cartoon showing 
two Egyptian gentlemen wearing glasses. One was aski 
the other, “‘ During an air raid should we paint our spectacles 
blue or just close our eyes ?”’ 

Then Mussolini refused to make a speech. Obviously the 
situation was serious. Egypt turned her attention away from 
internal affairs—the struggle with drug traffickers, the fight 
against the cotton-worm, the difficulties in the administration 
of the new taxes. Even the Wafdists (the Opposition) for a 
time forgot their preoccupation with the problem of how to 
get rid of the English after the war. New precautions were 
taken. Towns and villages on the border of Libya were 
evacuated. The Fleet moved out of Alexandria on 
manoeuvres and came back again. Some Italians were 
detained. 

Egypt has always been hospitable to foreigners. There 
were 70,000 Italians living here. Some of these Italian families 
had lived in Egypt for generations. Many of them had never 
been in Italy. They lived here, going to Italian schools, 
keeping up their own culture, publishing their own newspapers, 
under the protection of Egypt without the slightest inter- 
ference. Most of them would be excellent citizens for any 
country. Their relations with the Egyptians had always 
been friendly. Those born in Egypt spoke Arabic fluently. 
They were now as nervous about the international situation 
as the rest of us. They would have liked to go on living 
quietly. Only some of the very young men were violent 
Fascists, who boasted that they would have Egypt in their 
hands in two hours. Nobody arrested these ferocious boys. 
They said they would bomb the Assuan dam and ruin Egypt. 
The Egyptians answered cheerfully that they would put them 
in internment camps beside the dam so that they might be 
blown up at the same time. 

There began to be invasion rumours. If we read in the 
papers that the Rex or the Conte di Savoia had sailed from 
Genoa, we said that we might be unattacked at least until the 
ship reached New York. Every night on which we were not 
attacked seemed a gain. 

We asked ourselves why Italy should want to “ Make th 
land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries that are 
desolate ?’’ There was no answer to that question. Egypt 
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had no quarrel with Italy, no dictator had screamed that his 

tience was exhausted, and yet the attack came. When I 
was spending my nights sitting on the stairs, T was ready to 
believe “‘ that Rome is but a wilderness of tigers.” 

I travelled for two months by rail, steamer and road-motor 
through the Sudan, Uganda, Kenya and South Africa, making 
a world tour in order to return to England. When we were 
creeping along the Nile, bumping into sandbanks, we moved in 
darkness. Our steamer, with six barges tied in front, four 
at the back, and one on ‘each side, offered an easy target. If 
we were attacked by Italian planes we were to take to the 
swamps. Our engineer spent his time shooting crocodiles, 
but this, he told us, was for sport and not out of regard for us. 
At every village we saw stalwart natives coming in to volunteer. 
“We fight for our King,” they said. In those long hot days 
on the White Nile, cut off from the world without news of the 
war, I read Coriolanus again and took heart from his taunting 
of the Roman citizens : 


“ He that trusts to you, 
‘Where he should find you lions, finds you hares, 
Where foxes, geese. 


The crocodiles and the hippos in the Nile, the herds of wild 
dephants on its banks, seemed only zoological specimens after 
that. In Cape Town I saw South Africans united in prayer 


- | for victory in The Silence, which is observed daily. 


British and Imperial troops have beaten the Italians across 
Libya once and will do so again, even if these Italians are 
“stiffened ”’ by Nazis. Since I reached England an Australian 
has written to me from Egypt, ‘“‘ Don’t worry about the 
position here. The Jerries are just like the Eye-ties, only 
they don’t know it yet.” Troy McCormick. 


THE STAMP PEERAGE CASE 
To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Dear Sir,—If the Lord Chancellor’s decision in the Stamp Peerage 
case, now approved by the House of Lords, is to be carried to its logical 
conclusion, there must be an addition to the Sovereigns of England, as 
set out in the text-books. On these lines there must be “‘ another Richard 
in the field,” Richard III being the younger brother of Edward V. 
When both were smothered in the Tower, the younger brother must be 
held to have momentarily survived the latter and inherited the Crown. 

The King who was killed at Bosworth then being Richard IV. 
Junior Carlton Club, Yours faithfully, 

October 4, 1941. E, R. S. SKEELs. 


BIG GAME OF THE SEA 


THE greatest game-fish in the world is the swordfish. Two 
thousand years ago the great classical geographer, Strabo, 
wrote: ‘‘ Such is the size of the sword with which the sword- 
fish is armed, such is the strength of the fish, and the method 
of capture, that in danger it is not surpassed by the chase of 
the wild boar.”’ From that day to this the pursuit of this 
great fish has ranked among the major sports of the world 
and the capture of a swordfish regarded as the highest proof 
of the fisherman’s strength and skill. How has the swordfish 
come to occupy this supreme position in the realm of salt- 
water fishing? Briefly because of its speed, ttrength and 
symmetry. 

The tremendous speed with which the swordfish made off 
as soon as it realised it was hooked had long been a byword 
among big-game fishermen but it was not until comparatively 
recent years that a timed (as distinct from estimated) speed 
was given for this mighty fish. And when, by letting the fish 
run out a loose line while the time was taken by stop-watch, 
it was found that a mile a minute was not too high for the 
fish’s first, torpedo-like rush, men who for years had claimed 
for the swordfish the Blue Riband of the seven seas were 
proved to be amply justified. It is obvious that such a 
terrific under-water speed (and if you want to know just what 
60 m.p.h. under water means, remember submarines going 
all-out hardly touch a third of that speed) could be attained 
only by a most powerful body. Just how that power is 
generated is not known, but it is evident from an examination 
of the swordfish’s body that it is built on massive lines. An 
adult swordfish may weigh 1,000 lbs. and be 15 feet long from 
tip of sword to end of tail. The lateral muscles of the fish 
are enormous and when freshly caught its body is as solid and 
heavy as a log. 

The symmetry, or stream-lining, of the swordfish is perfect 
for a body designed to move through water at high speed 
The pointed head surmounted by the yard-long sword, the 
sharp backward rake of the dorsal fin and the long, lithe, 
powerful body fit it for the most rapid and forceful movement 
under water. The great locomotor organ of this living 
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torpedo is supplied by the huge, symmetrical, crescent-shaped 
tail. No finer personification of energy, grace, speed and 
power is found in the seven seas. 

Let no fisherman raised on trout and salmon think that 
swordfishing is a light-hearted business to be undertaken to 
while away a few hours on a summer afternoon. One old 
salmon fisherman said after seeing his first swordfish landed : 
“Salmon fishing is like fishing for butterflies alongside of 
them fish ! ”’ 

He hardly exaggerated. The man who would try con- 
clusions with this greatest game of the sea equips himself 
with a rod like a miniature flag-pole, a reel with one or two 
heavy drags holding a quarter of a mile of tough line, and 
straps himself with harness into a special seat in a fast motor- 
launch. And such is the spirit and power of the prey that it 
may fight for nine or ten hours and tow the launch for twenty 
miles. Sometimes the swordfish will take the offensive. 
Several cases are on record where a determined, head-on 
charge from a frantic fish has brought disaster to a small boat. 
Ihave seen a photograph taken in American waters where a 
large swordfish has charged a rowing-boat, gone clean through 
one side, thrust its sword through the planking on the further 
side and become jammed in the holes it had made! Even 
when brought to gaff and roped ready to haul on board a 
swordfish is not done with fighting. At least one man has 
been knocked half-senseless into the bilge-water by a vigorous 
sweep of the swordfish’s broad-bladed weapon. No, sword- 
fishing is not sport for weaklings. 

Not so fast, and not so strong as the swordfish, but even 
more spectacular, is the tarpon, or silver king, of the enchanted 
waters off the coast of Florida. It runs up to 200 or even 
300 lbs. in weight, looks like a gigantic herring and is clothed 
in massive scales of gleaming bronze, gold and silver. The 
last ray of the dorsal fin is drawn out into a long filament. 
In view of the known characteristics of the fish this is highly 
interesting. 

It is believed that when the fish jumps it ‘lashes this 
whip around to one side of the body and clamps it tight to its 
side.”’ By this means the fin is kept rigidly to one side, and 
the tarpon is therefore able to determine the course of -its 
jump. And what a jumper is the tarpon! It has been called 
the bucking bronco of the sea and when showing off its paces 
it has been likened to an animated jumping cracker. When 
a prime, fully-grown tarpon takes a bait there follows the 
most thrilling exhibition of aquatic gymnastics that any 
angler can ever hope to see. Tarpon have been known to 
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jump 18 feet into the air and cover an arc of over 30 feet, 
And they keep on jumping. Twenty leaps in twenty minutes 
is sometimes the order of their going. 

Like the swordfish a tarpon can be highly dangerous, 
When a tarpon first feels the hook it jumps high in the air and 
vigorously shakes its mighty head. Quite often it succeeds 
in freeing the hooks and they have been known to crash back 
into the very boat from which a moment before the angler was 
playing the fish. And a bundle of tarpon hooks, shot with 
the full force of the tarpon’s leaping body and shaking head, 
can claw half a man’s face off. But the danger doesn’t end 
there. Sometimes the tarpon itself will come crashing into the 
boat. Dimock, the great authority on the tarpon, writes: 
‘‘ T have never been harmed by a tarpon, but they have landed 
on my head, caromed on my shoulders, swamped my canoe, 
and one big, slippery form dropped squarely into my arms.” 
Dimock has been lucky. Not so every tarpon fisherman. A 
correspondent wrote to me from the States only last year 
saying a friend of his had both legs broken when a heavy fish 
landed in the boat from which he was fishing. 

Neither so dangerous as the tarpon nor so spectacular as 
the swordfish, but in some ways more remarkable than both is 
the tuna, or, as we call it, the tunny. Like the swordfish it is 
in the 1,000 lb. class and a giant specimen might be a dozen 
feet in length. It is enormously strong and when hooked is 
transformed into a .raging dynamo of straining muscle. 
Speaking of this fish, Mr. L. Mitchell-Henry said: “I have 
known of a I-inch manilla rope broken by a tunny, with five 
men on the other end of it.””. In some cases a tunny will tow 
the fisherman’s boat for many miles before it is gaffed. In 
one instance an angler was towed 120 miles before he subdued 
his prize. It is difficult, however, to believe the story of an 
American angler who is said to have taken 62 hours to land 
an 800-lb. tunny, during which time it towed his 38-ton yacht 
for 200 miles through a raging sea. Tunny are extremely 
powerful fish, but they fall somewhat short of steam tugs! 

Two Canadian enthusiasts have constructed a most 
ingenious device for measuring the speed of a tuna on a line. 
It is called a “‘ Fish-O-Meter ” and consists of a motor-cycle 
speedometer, a flexible cable and a pulley mounted on a rod 
and reel in such a way that the line passes part way around 
the pulley. When a fish is hooked its speed is shown directly 
on the dial of the speedometer in miles an hour. A stop-hand 
registers the maximum speed attained in any run of the fish. 

When a 60 Ib. tuna was caught its top speed was forty-four 
miles an hour. But as the middle-weight tunas of around 
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300 Ibs. are believed to be the fastest swimmers it will be 
necessary to wait until an angler equipped with a “ Fish-O- 
Meter’ rod and line makes fast to a much heavier fish before 
the maximum speed of the tunny family can be known. 

Although despised by most seafarers and nearly all 
fishermen the shark family has produced at least one of the 
big-game of the sea. This is the Mako shark of New Zealand 
waters. Weighing up to 800 lbs., possessed of tremendous 
vitality, dangerous enough to cause considerable excitement 
at times (one Mako attacked the angler’s boat and started 
rending the stout boards of the understructure before it was 
killed with a lance) and giving a remarkable exhibition of 
aquatic gymnastics the Mako meets every requirement of a 
big-game fish. 

That great American big-game angler, the late Zane Grey, 


has a splendid passage on the leaping powers of the Mako. 
Grey writes : 


“Mako leap every way under the sun. But they 
always come up stiff as a poker. The energy is released 
under water. Swordfish, tuna, sailfish, tarpon, kingfish, 
dolphin—all the great leapers—move their bodies, gills, 
fins, tails in the air. Not so the Mako. He came out 
slick and fast, without a splash, and as he swept upward, 
stiff as a poker, gleaming blue-white, with wide pectorals 
spread and huge tail curled, his great savage head 
narrowing to a spear-point, he was assuredly a spectacle 
to fire any angler.’ 


A Mako has been filmed during a leap in which it put 
nearly 30 feet between itself and the water. One specimen 
crashed into the cockpit of a launch and before it was subdued 
ithad crushed heavy metal chairs like matchwood and smashed 
to splinters everything else within range of its furious worry. 

Two lesser-known big-game fish are the wahoo and king- 
fish. The wahoo is not a jumper, and it hasn’t many tricks, 
but when it comes to swimming, well, Van Campen Heilner 
says: ‘‘ These fish are so fast I believe they could run circles 
around a speedboat.” One of them ran out 200 yards of a 
fisherman’s line in Ir seconds dead. 

The kingfish of Australian waters is another of the fish 
which makes one realise that the hazards are not all on the 
fish when it comes to wrestling with the sporting monsters 
of the deep. A 6-foot specimen once overshot its upward 
swoop for a tow-line bait, and, in its skyward parabola, went 
tight through the stout No. 3 cotton duck of a lugger mainsail 
as though it were tissue paper ! 
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Such then are the chief big-game of the sea. May the time 
soon come when instead of grappling with the lurking sub- 
marine and foul and deadly mine, lovers of the salt-water 
may once again pit their skill and strength in grappling with 
the splendid creatures with which Nature has peopled the 
seven seas. 

FRANK W. LANE, 


LONDON LORE 


THERE was a persistent, if fortuitous, connection between 
Holborn and the city of Lincoln, for in the Middle Ages that 
famous thoroughfare boasted as many as four Lincoln’s Inns, 
The first was on the north-east corner of Shoe Lane, where the 
Friars Preachers established themselves in 1223, selling it to 
the Earl of Lincoln when they migrated to their new home at 
Blackfriars in 1285, whereby it acquired the name of the Earl 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The next was where Southampton Buildings now stand, 
and was the early home of the Knights Templars. With its 
round church and its gardens and orchards it was an ideal 
place for a bishop’s residence, and the Knights sold it to Robert 
de Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, about 1162. The famous St. 
Hugh of Lincoln died there in 1200 and his inner parts were 
buried before the high altar. 

Another Lincoln’s Inn occupied the ground between 
Barnard’s Inn and Staple Inn, called in the Coroner’s Rolls of 
1339 ‘‘ the rent of Thomas de Lyncoln, pleader.’’ Here he 
founded a society of law students, and the cartulary of 
Malmesbury Abbey refers to it as Lincolnesynn as late as the 
year 1400. But some years before this Thomas of Lincoln 
had transferred his society to more commodious premises 
farther along the street, to where had been the town house of 
the Bishops of Chichester, and this is the only Lincoln’s Inn 
that has retained its name to the present day. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


“ QuOUSQUE TANDEM? ”’ 


At the beginning of the “‘ last war ”’ the late Spenser Wilkinson 
startled his colleagues at All Souls, some of whom were specu- 
lating on the probable length of the war, by offering to bet 
that it would last for thirty years. Doubtless out of respect 
for the opinion of the Chichele Professor of Military History, 
no bets were laid, but probably his colleagues thought that 
Wilkinson was hopelessly wrong. Just how right he was we 
are now, after two years of this war, able to appreciate, for of 
course the years from 1918 on were only an uneasy armistice 
ina war which began in the Balkans in 1912. The pessimist 
no doubt ponders the fact that with all which we should have 
learned between 1914 and 1918 and between 1933 and 1938 
we were far worse prepared in 1939 than we were in IQI4. 
That this is so was almost certainly due to the marked 
deterioration in the standard of our public servants between 
the two periods. In a war where our military and naval 
leaders have not yet had their full opportunity, where, how- 
ever, it is already clear that the names of Wavell and the 
Cunninghams are going to rank high, there is no need for 
invidious comparison, but in the field of administration com- 
parison is inevitable, and there the contrast would be laughable 
if it were not so serious. The Prime Minister is admittedly a 
triton among the minnows to-day ; in 1914, when he was in 
his prime, he was only one among many. Where to-day can 
we match men like Asquith, Balfour, Lloyd George, Curzon, 
Grey and Carson ? Outside the ranks of the politicals we had 
a reserve of great proconsuls like Kitchener and Milner. But 
an easy answer to this regretful retrospect is that we are con- 
cerned not with the past, but to make the best of the present 
and the future. Unable to accept the self-praise of so many 
of our rulers at their face value, it seems that people turn more 
and more to the astrologers for guidance. The professionals 
are mutually self-destructive, so the writer of these Notes has 
made independent research, and come to the conclusion that 
the war will end on or about March 1, 1943, thereby completely 
vindicating Spenser Wilkinson. If one thing is more certain 
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than another, in the realm of prophecy, it is that Hitler is the 
Beast of the Apocalypse. The quotations which follow ar 
from the Authorised Version of 1611. ‘‘ They [i.e. Darlan ang 
Petain] worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto the 
beast ? Who is able to make warre with him ? And there was 
given unto him a mouth, speaking great things, and Dlas. 
phemies, and power was given unto him to make warre fortie 
and two moneths.’”’ Invasion of Poland began September 1, 
1939, and fortie and two moneths bring us to March 1, 1943, 
Of course, if Hitler is not the Beast, some other date is 
indicated. Perhaps it is safer to adopt the words of an old 
friend in the Highlands—’’ We-e-ll, I wouldn’t say that 1942 
would just see the la-a-st of it. No-o.” 


THE CHARTER PARTY 


People in Scotland in common with those in other parts of 
the world were a little bewildered by the odd little document 
to which the imposing title of “‘ Atlantic Charter ’”’ has been 
affixed. Suggestive rather of Woodrow Wilson than of either 
of the men who put their names to it, it is remote rather than 
immediate, and its terms, where they are not platitudinous, 
are impracticable. For example, it is clear that equal access 
for all to world trade and raw materials would result in the 
supremacy of the Japanese, members of a low-living, hard- 
working race which does not bother about trade union restric. 
tions, and it is a little difficult to ask the democrats of Great 
Britain and the United States to fight for a result like that. 
But it would be sad to suppose that Mr. Churchill went ona 
hazardous mission simply to produce a slushy little piece of 
milk-and-water sentimentality. We in Scotland know in fact 
at least one important conclusion which was reached in that 
far-off inlet of the Atlantic. “ A wreath of heather bearing the 
inscription ‘Scotland shall again be free—Roosevelt and 
Churchill have willed it,’ was placed on the Sir William Wallace 
memorial at Elderslie, when the 636th anniversary of the 
Scottish patriot’s death was celebrated.” 


THE POLITICAL FRONT 


“The word politics,” said Mr. Pickwick, “‘ comprises, in 
itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable magnitude.’ As 
applied to Scotland in wartime, the word politics comprises 
pretty small beer, but decent beer is notoriously hard to get in 
times like these. Even so, we flatter ourselves that it has more 
kick in it than the English variety. The mild-mannered 
Captain Ramsay continues to be a storm-centre. As an 
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excited Socialist orator in his constituency observed, he sits in 
his comfortable cell at Brixton and laughs at his former friends. 
The Unionists of South Midlothian have invited him to resign 
his seat, not in Brixton, but in Scotland. Captain Ramsay, 
however, having so recently vindicated his character in a court 
of law, to the extent at any rate of two farthings sterling, has 
declined to do so. The local Unionist Association has accord- 
ingly adopted a candidate in his room and stead. Indignant 
speeches denouncing the sitting member are made, not, as one 
might expect, by the disenfranchised Unionists, but by their 
unsuccessful Socialist opponents, who would be presumably 
debarred under the “ party truce’ from contesting the seat. 
Or would they ? But a by-election is not practical politics, so 
long as the sitting member continues to sit, for it is unlikely 
that Parliament will find time for a Maule Ramsay (Extrusion) 
Act. The House of Commons rejected without a division the 
last contentious Scottish measure. Earlier in the year a Par- 
liamentary Committee, after three weeks’ enquiry, approved 
the preamble of a Bill authorising a power scheme for Glen 
Affric, in the north of Scotland. The enquiry excited some 
comment at the time, for it was held behind closed doors, in 
the interests apparently of national safety. When the Bill 
came into the open it was knccked on the head by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, who made a telling speech against 
it, the burden of which was—‘‘ Better leave a matter like this 
for Government ‘ planning ’ after the war.’”’ Not many people 
in Scotland were affected by the amenity arguments pro and 
con, or for the Nationalist sentiment which was whipped up 
for the occasion. The true significance of what has happened 
is that, after an alliance, not for the first time, between State 
Socialists and sporting interests to defeat a power scheme, the 
Socialists will be left with the real control after the war. When 
their land has been nationalised, the sportsmen can then 
whistle for their amenity. Now that Russia has joined the 
democratic crusade at the bidding of Hitler, it might have 
been expected that our Communists would have afforded us 
their whole-hearted support. On the contrary, it is sad to find 
our leading Scottish Communist embroiled with the Prime 
Minister, who felt compelled to say, in answer to Mr. Gallacher, 
that he was not disposed to receive guidance on matters of 
policy or conduct from a gentleman who, as is notorious, has 
to change his opinion whenever he is ordered by a body out- 
side this country. Mr. Gallacher, who like others of his kind 
can give it but not take it, said that Mr. Churchill was a black- 
guard, and described his words as foul, dirty lies, but on mature 
consideration withdrew these pleasantries. This freedom of 
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speech is what we are fighting to preserve, among other things 
but we could wish that our extremists would learn one impor. 
tant lesson from Russia. The Russians are fighting, and 
fighting splendidly, and their struggle is grounded on the 
intense feeling that they are defending the sacred soil of Mother 
Russia. The great Communist country, which has no national 
anthem but only an “ internationale,” bases its defence on the 
patriotic and national feelings of its people. Yet our intel. 
lectuals chatter to us about casting our patriotism as an 
outworn creed. 


TRAVELS IN DARKEST SCOTLAND 


The civilian travelling in wartime necessarily feels rather 
out of things. He is haunted by the uneasy sense that he 
should not be cumbering our overloaded transport system at 
all, especially if he is going on a holiday, and the throngs of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen tend to increase his inferiority 
complex. But he can take heart of grace, remembering that 
nearly all the gallant warriors he sees are going on holiday too, 
and doing it, moreover, at his expense. Having got his 
courage back, he may even feel a little indignant that some 
lines at least have frankly abandoned the attempt to segregate 
different classes of ticket-holders. There may be a case in war- 
time for abolishing all classes of travel, and making every seat 
a prize for the first comer. But to continue to take first class 
fares from unwary travellers and allow third class holders to 
seize the accommodation is on any view indefensible. The 
traveller North of Inverness has, however, more serious pre- 
occupations than this, for he has to furnish himself with a 
special permit before he is allowed to enter the “ protected 
area.’’ This combines all the disadvantages of foreign travel 
with the rigours of our own climate, and produces in addition 
a novel element of uncertainty, for the permit office is so busy 
that the unfortunate traveller is not informed whether his 
application has been granted until he is ready to start ; by 
then it is of course too late to look for alternative accommoda- 
tion in another part of the country. As to the actual mode of 
conveyance, the traveller of course is dependent on the High- 
land Line, which was once a byword for unpunctuality. That 
unenviable name it has long outlived, but war time stresses 
have brought back the badoldtimes. Years before the war an 
American friend said, ‘“‘ Why doesn’t your Government double 
this line or run another up the West Coast ? The single line 
cost untold delay and dangers in the war.’”’ But we are penny 
wise and pound foolish in our national economy. 
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There are, of course, in Protected Area No. I important 
military zones, using the word ‘ military’”’ in its widest 
significance. But to the lay visitor it is a haven of peace, 
curiously remote from the war. Whatever may come along 
in snatches on the air, it is impossible to be much agitated 
about the news when the “‘ morning paper ”’ does not arrive 
till evening, and sometimes not even then. Stale papers are 
never exciting. The area too, is still one devoted predomi- 
nantly to agricultural and sporting interests, and the popu- 
lation, so far as it is not farmers and shepherds, consists largely 
of keepers and ghillies, with their families, and dependants. 
No doubt these parasites of the rich will be abolished after 
the war, together with the rich, but the country will be the 
poorer, for a more sturdy and truly independent race of men 
never existed. Meantime, it is safe to say that if the Germans 
should be driven by the hazards of war to land men, by sea 
or air, in the wild North of Scotland, they will have a bad 
time, not so much from our professional soldiers, as from the 
very efficient detachments of the Home Guard which there 
abound. These men, composed largely of keepers, stalkers 
and ghillies, know every inch of the landscape, are hardy old 
soldiers, and talk with keen expert relish of the sporting rifles 
and bullets in favour of which they propose to discard their 
official weapons on “‘ the Day.” It is refreshing to hear such 
men making generous allowances for governmental backward- 
ness in supplying equipment. ‘‘ Oh, we have near everything 
now . . . [two years at war]. When you think of it, it takes 
alot to fit out aal that men, some big and some smaal, and aal 
sizes aaltogether,’’ said one philosopher. ‘“ An’ we’ve fufty 
roonds o’ ammunition each.” Certainly ‘‘ the spirit of the 
troops is excellent,’’ and such conversations are a tonic for 
the visitor who otherwise is apt to contemplate with gloom 
the impending complete breakdown of the capitalistic and 
landowning systems as he has hitherto known them. Large 
estates and mansion-houses will be things of the past when 
the war is over, but in any case their owners, who are largely 
elderly, are unlikely to survive the winter if the Government’s 
scheme of coal-rationing is preserved in its original imbecility. 
Those who perish can console themselves with the thought 
that in any event our future lives, with every detail governed 
by a horde of minor state officials, will necessarily be bleak. 
A candid foretaste of things to come was given by one such 
inthe north. One of the great estates, which has been savagely 
logged in two successive wars, offered to sell to the depart- 
ment a tongue of land which runs into Government property. 
“Oh, we’re not buying land,” was the reply. ‘‘ Don’t you 
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know that after the war all the land is going to be taken over 
by the State? ’’ Just how it will be run then can be seen 
from the multiplicity of Government orders under which 
unhappy farmers and factors are smothered to-day. Con- 
trollers who attempt to administer North Scotland from an 
Oxford College involve themselves and those whom they 
instruct in a maze of contradictions. Even a date for picking 
the first gooseberry in Sutherland was fixed by the banks of 
Isis, and not a potato could be sold without permission asked 
and obtained, with the natural result that tons were wasted, 
But there are advantages in remoteness too, and even Govern- 
ment Departments recognise the impossibility of enforcing 
egg and milk restrictions in remote Highland glens, with the 
result that there is plenty of both these commodities, while 
fish prices have done much to restore to the salmon its former 
pride of place as Scotland’s principal mercantile asset. 


THE HomME FRONT 


By the time these lines appear the voice of the siren, almost 
forgotten for some months, may once more be painfully 
familiar. The authorities seem to be a little disturbed that 
about four out of every five who enrolled for fire-watching 
asked for exemption forms. They should on the contrary be 
gratified, for the results disclose the high percentage of 
civilians already engaged in this or kindred forms of passive 
defence. A friend with a taste for antiquarian research has 
discovered that such compulsory services are no new thing in 
Scotland, and supplies “the final answer to the Scottish 
nationalist who objects to Herbert Morrison’s attempt to 
make fire-watching compulsory. It is to be found in the 
Leges Quattuor Burgorum (c. 1180) cap. 86, which prescribes 
for Edinburgh, Berwick, Roxburgh and Stirling the following 
salutary requirement: ‘“ Forth from ilk inhabit house ane 
man should come to watch for feare of peril who shall pass 
from door to door with ane staff in his hand . . . and when 
Curfew is rung in he shall come forth with twa weapons 
{helmet and stirrup pump] and shall watch cairfully and 
discreitly until the morning.” The Government of that day 
did not boggle as to-day’s does with the question of com- 
pulson for women, for “‘ Widows shall be compelled to watch 
gif they are partakers with their neighbours in buying and 
selling.’’ Edinburgh was favoured with this year’s delibera- 
tions of the T.U.C., which were as divorced from reality as 
they commonly are. When they could tear themselves away 
from fantasies of an easier world for all, with higher pay and 
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less work for all their constituents, the delegates descended 
like locusts upon Edinburgh’s hotels and restaurants, and 
left as much behind as locusts generally do. 

When the blitz came to Glasgow, it may be remembered 
that the ill-worded announcement was made that casualties 
were “serious but not numerous.” The words recur on 
consideration of the unhappy position in which the Town 
Council of that great city now finds itself. There have been 
three prosecutions for corrupt practices within a few months 
against members of that body, of whom several are now in 
gaol. The scandals have been all the more glaring because of 
the smug and self-righteous manner in which the Socialists 
of Glasgow have been in the habit of boasting of their financial 
methods and the saving to the community entailed thereby. 
Yet during the sittings of the Royal Commission on Licensing 
the Socialist members used to object to the sheriff's juris- 
diction in the licensing of clubs as “‘ an undemocratic anomaly.” 
These matters require, and will no doubt receive, serious 
consideration, but perhaps the ordinary people of Glasgow 
are too much concerned with their own affairs to bother about 
everybody’s affairs. If the papers are to be trusted, football 
is still their chief concern, and mob rioting at a recent Celtic- 
Rangers match reached such dimensions as to cause regret 
that such sturdy fighters cannot be used for military purposes. 
Other people may wonder why it is still possible for our 
leading association clubs after two years of war to “ place in 
the field ’’ the same elevens of young, fit men as represented 
them two years ago, and find very distasteful ‘‘ banner ”’ 
headlines in the evening papers which read ‘‘ Nazi Attacks 
Broken—Brilliant Hibbs—Leningrad Defenders’ Heavy Toll— 
Ventnor, Ordered Off.”’ 


TAIL-PIECE 


Without comment: Extract from a letter in the Scotsman, 
where there has been a correspondence on “ Prayer in War- 
time ’’: “‘ the issue is a deeper one than that of either Eras- 
tianism or Scottish Nationalism.”’ 

On an unusually warm day some weeks ago a man visited 
his A.R.P. post, and was surprised to find a fire blazing in the 
grate. ‘‘ What on earth...” he began, when someone 
airily said : ‘‘ Oh, the fire ? Well, we’re short of matches and 
we thought it would be more economical to light the fire.” 
This is a sort of parable on war-time finance. 


THEAGES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE EpITor oF The National Review 


S1r,—I chanced on this poem, and thought it might be of 
interest to your readers. Had it been written to-day instead of 
some ninety years ago, a good sub-heading might have been 
“ Under the Nazi Heel.” 

It seems keenly applicable to every nation on the list from 
Poland to Greece. And there may be others yet to follow. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. PRANCE. 
P.O. Box 20, 
Port St. Johns, 
Cape Province, 
South Africa. 


WE HAVE DONE ALL THAT MEN COULD DO 


WE have done all that men could do 
But lie here in the dust at last, 

For ye were many, we were few, 
Our battles and our lives are past. 


Fear nothing then but strike the blow ; 
Be merry now from day to day— 
Your enemies are lying low, 
Fear not the Gods so far away. 


What can our curses now avail, 
We lying here unarmed and bound, 
If prayers were nought to turn the scale 
When swords were whole and mail was sound ? 


Ye shall grow great ; your old defeat 
Shall be but part of your renown— 
O brave, so many a loss to meet 
And still to rise when smitten down ! 


WILLIAM MorRIs, 
Early Poems. 
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WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


September 20 

I have been in the doctor’s hands, and if I refer to this it is because of 
the way in which the naturally conservative nature of men was shown 
in his advice. On the question of diet he said: ‘‘ Please avoid over- 
indulgence in eggs and rich sauces.” 

I said: “‘ My dear doctor, you make my mouth water, will you tell 
me how to get eggs or rich sauces ? They have both been abolished by 
Lord Woolton.” 

He looked at me quietly and proceeded: “‘ Avoid sherry and port 
for the present ”—well, the Ministry of Shipping has made this easy. 
But I begged him for more up-to-date objections, and he tabooed 
saccharine and saxine and added porridge and pickles to his list. ‘‘ That,” 
I said, “‘is easy, I never touch any of them.” But isn’t it like men— 
and doctors—to prohibit the unprocurable ? The talk I had with him 
set me thinking of housekeeping and its modern difficulties, to which 
has lately been added the shortage of fuel. This need not affect anyone 
in the country who is, as I am, the fortunate possessor of a brick oven, 
for with this one can defy fuel controllers as long as a faggot remains to 
be burnt. 

The method is as follows :— 

A dry faggot is placed in the brick oven and is burnt until it is red— 
and white—hot. Then it is raked to one side and a meat pie with a good 
crust is put in to cook, and potatoes in their jackets are also placed in 
the embers. Bread and cakes can also be cooked in this way. The 
results are amazingly palatable—no bread is really good baked in any 
other way, and as for pies and hot pots they also are better cooked like 
this. 

But it is difficult to get modern cooks to realise the value of the old 
method. I can remember in the last war that all our midday meals were 
cooked like this, by my father’s old cook, the kitchen fire not being lit 
until after tea. An oil stove was all that was needed for making tea or 
frying bacon and eggs or fish for breakfast. Thus, when the wireless 
threatens me with coal rationing I thank heaven for my brick oven. 
Round here all the cottages have them, one brick oven for every group. 

I have always refused to have these very valuable antiques pulled 
down in my cottages, having seen what they can do in a national crisis. 


September 22 
The weather has been very warm for some days and the aftermath on 
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the fields is thick. I do not remember having ever before seen at this 
season so much grass keep for cattle. It will be wanted, for many fields 
have been ploughed and we were afraid we should be short of feed for 
our cows. But though the agricultural policy has been spasmodic and 
uneven, although many of the agricultural committees have been alter. 
nately weak, drastic and partial, the fact remains that we are growing 
more farm food than since the last war, and if poultry has been largely 
suppressed and we are growing less garden food, it is because the Govern. 
ment has deliberately checked these foodstuffs because by doing so they 
can get a firmer grip upon all food production. 

We could have grown vegetables and produced eggs at home if we 
had been allowed, in fact the land will suffer from infertility owing to 
the suppression of poultry. Perhaps the Minister of Agriculture will 
presently find this out, and will insist on the importation of poultry 
feeding stuffs in preference to importing eggs. Space would be saved 
by such a change over and the land would benefit. 


September 29, London 

I find London fascinating. Life here is a perpetual voyage of dis- 
covery. Which streets, and which shops in them, carry on their old 
business. The big firms grandly sail on. But the little family businesses, 
if they have been bombed, are apt to disappear. This is particularly 
true of small dressmakers, tailors and milliners. ‘These have moved to 
the country and are busy there. Their skill is their stock: in-trade, they 
carry it with them and their “ hands ” have joined up either for munitions, 
or A.T.S., W.A.A.F. or W.R.E.N.S. I heard some of the former (A.T.$) 
lamenting over their name to-day. “ You see,” they said, “‘ we should 
like to be ‘ Royal’ as the others are, but that would make us ‘ Rats ’— 
impossible.” Yes, impossible, but perhaps it would not be impossible 
to find another name? After all “ Army Transport Service ” does not 
cover the many activities of the A.T.S. We shall hear more of them in 
the coming months for there will be a big recruiting drive for this service. 
What adds to the difficulties of the A.T.S. is that the Women’s Voluntary 
Service and the Women’s Service for the Free French are also in khaki, 
though quite unconnected with the larger movement. 


October 3 

Still in London. This is my last day here and I find—as always 
happens—that I have not done half what I meant to do, nor seen half 
the people I meant to see, nor heard half the news, home and foreign, 


I had hoped for. 


October 7 

Home again. The weather is less hot, though it is muggy. Out 
preoccupations are still with Russia, whether we are at home or abroad, 
and our thoughts are ceaselessly in that country. It is true that, in this 
chronicle of small beer, minor interests constantly arise for comment. 
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We have to live our own daily lives whatever our haunting pre-occupa- 
tions may be, and it would not help Russia if we failed to gather in our 
te potatoes or to prune our fruit trees, but we have all the time the 
sickening sense of the trivial nature of our own occupations when they 
are measured beside the colossal and bloody efforts now being made by 
our Allies. 

We have seen the agony of Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. These tremendous tragedies have filled our 
minds for two years, now we see half of European Russia overrun, 
tortured, dismantled, and we think it is too much. 


October 11 

I have said very little about the war, we see nothing of it now. 
Bombers and fighters fly over us towards France or the Low Countries, 
they fly back again, but no enemy plane has crossed our line of vision 
for many months. As our own heroic airmen pass over the village we 
snd our hearts after them with prayers for their safe return and we 
think of them all the time, and sometimes the anxiety we feel for them is 
sharpened with an edge of personal feeling. 

Last week one of the village boys was reported missing. He is the 
son of our former parlourmaid, who married from this house during the 
last war. Her boy is her pride. He had done well with scholarships, 
when he went into the Air Force he was chosen to go to Canada and he 
reappeared here in August having seen the world and become a man. 
last week he was in a sweep over France in which the lads trained in 
Canada were particularly mentioned. His plane was shot down over 
France—r1o miles inland, so there is good hope that he was able to bale 
out. We know the French will be good to any British airman who comes 
down. His mother is as plucky as possible. But, at best, there is a long 
wait ahead of us until we get news of her boy. 


October 15 

I have to note yet another instance of detrimental interference by 
oficials. The tenant of the Home Farm here has grown a good crop of 
pedigree wheat and has also both oats and peas needing thrashing. He 
attanged some months ago for the thrashing to be done the last week in 
September. When the time came he was told that he could not have the 
machine he had bespoken as it “‘ belonged ”’ to the next county. We are 
kss than half a mile from the border dividing the counties, and a mile 
ind a half from the large village with which we do all our business. All 
orders go to it, for the simple reason that, in our own county, there is 
aot—for 10 miles—anything as well able to supply us. The farmer was 
told he could get a thrashing machine from the county town, 30 miles 
away. It seemed quite natural to officials that a machine should travel 
30 miles instead—as in the other case—a mile and a half. If ever we are 
illowed a vote as to setting up a communist state after the war, this 


, eighbourhood will vote against it | 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


OUR BEGINNINGS 


A Hisrory OF THE ANGLO-SAxons. By R. H. Hodgkin. In Typ 
Volumes. Second Edition. (Oxford University Press, 30s.) Analmog 
impenetrable night surrounds the beginning of that western civilisation 
which we are fighting to defend. The collapse of the Roman Empire 
was gradual, but when it finally crashed the lights went out in Europe, 
The Latinised inhabitants of the West were borne down by hordes of 
savage tribes who had neither learning nor culture, but who knew hoy 
to fight—a terrible story which will never be told. English history, for 
most of us, starts with 1066 and until lately it was fashionable to claim 
Norman blood as a possession to be proud of, while we ignored the fac 
that for 600 years before the Norman Conquest—roughly the sam 
period as divides the Black Death from the present day—our ancestors 
trod our lanes, crossed the fords and ferries now spanned by our bridges, 
tilled our fields and gave to our villages and towns the names they still 
bear. Here and there a vague country tradition persists of some “ greit 
battle” fought near by and the site where “ kings ” were slain is shown, 
but that is almost the only human impression that remains. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s book is a valuable guide to the solution of the mystery. 
His research has been wide and thorough; he never admits a cor 
clusion based on guesswork and he dismisses the glib and complacent 
theories of 19th century historians such as J. R. Green and Stubbs. But 
by piecing together the scraps of evidence supplied by archzologial 
discovery, the study of place-names and of ancient charters, together with 
such meagre documentary history as the story of the Romano-Briton 
Gildas, the Historia Britonnum of Nennius, the Saxon Chronicle and th 
works of Bede, he sets down an absorbingly interesting account of th 
manner and sequence of the original Conquest, the gradual settlement of 
the island, the way of life of the people, their conversion to Christianity 
and their growth from divers tribes into a single nation. The story end 
with King Alfred ; it is to be carried on in subsequent volumes. 

To start with, who were the Angles, the Saxons and the Jutes! 
Without doubt they were of Germanic origin, yet the German tribes ¢ 
Northern Europe were not identical in character and aims. A cof 


parative study of cemeteries and cremation urns seems to prove thi 


these three tribes formed part of a group spread along the coast of th 
North Sea from Holstein to Friesland—agricultural peoples whose li 
was their common worship of Nerthus, the goddess of the earth. Th 


was apparently no real difference between the Angles and the Saxons, | 
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fact which explains the anomaly that while the Saxons were the most 
qumerous, our language is called Anglian or English. Scholars are now 
fairly agreed that the name “‘ Saxon ” was the generic term for those who 
fought with the seax, a short one-handled sword. The main characteristic 
of this group was its tendency to migrate as colonists to lands whose 
soil suited their type of farming. The Saxons were settled round Boulogne 
and as far west as Cherbourg. The British Empire was conceived along 
that coast, only to come to birth centuries later. 

Little is known of the reason and manner of their arrival here. 
Archeology does not help us here, for it appears they soon abandoned 
the practice of cremation, so few urns or relics survive which can be 
compared with those across the water. Place-names give the best 
indication of early settlement. The suffix “ingas”—now “ing ”— 
denotes occupation by a leader and his family or dependants, probably 
the original settler in the place. Sussex, for instance, swarms with such 
names, and it is interesting to note that the termination “ing” is also 
common there in certain widespread local surnames. There is evidence, 
however, that in the first place they arrived as saviours rather than 
conquerors. Vortigern, the British King of Kent, summoned the Jutes 
led by Hengist and Horsa to help him to repel the sea raids of the 
Northern Picts, for the Romano-Britons, after the departure of the 
Legions, had fallen upon evil times. Inured to comfort and luxury, 
accustomed to be defended by a superior government, they could neither 
combine together nor fight on their own account. The Jutes therefore 
landed in ‘Thanet—and stayed. Judging by archeological finds, they 
were by far the most civilised of the invading tribes. The jewels found 
in their graves show great beauty of craftsmanship. The division of the 
country into “‘ lathes,” the field system and the Kent laws all go to prove 
that Kent became the home of a separate tribe. 

It is idle to suppose that the invaders rowed over the Channel in their 
long keels in large masses. It must have been a gradual colonisation 
rather than a conquest. By the year 550, when the invasion was 100 
yeats old, the Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire coastal country, the 
Thames Valley and such regions of East Anglia, Yorkshire and North- 
umbria as were not covered by swamps and forests, had all been colonised 
by isolated groups without much cohesion. The west and south-west 
remained British, divided into six or seven petty kingdoms. Some 
20 years later, Ceawlin, the King of Wessex, advanced to the Valley of 


i] the Severn. After a victory at Dyrham he took Gloucester, Cirencester 


and Bath and drove his way up the river till checked by the Shropshire 
forests, while the Northumbrians pushed west as far as Chester. There 
is no record of the conquest of Mercia; seemingly by the Angles. By 
the end of the 7th century the small independent kingdoms known as the 
Heptarchy had either merged into, or had accepted the domination of 
the three main kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex, whose 
tivalries fill the history of the next 200 years. 
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Little has come down to us of the life and habits of the people during 
those dim centuries. Yet there are traces which show them to be ou 
ancestors in thought and deed as well as in name. Their social system 
was based on three main principles which are to be found in all references 
to the German peoples, for instance in the Germanica of Tacitus. There 
was the principle of the comitatus which secured for a war leader a troop, 
great or small, of devoted followers, known as gesiths or companions, a 
name later changed to s¢hegns, or servitors. The gesiths received reward 
for their services in land or jewels and were themselves served by a 
retinue of humbler followers. The comitatus was thus a self-contained 
community of varying size but bound to the lord by an almost religious 
devotion. 

Secondly, the lord was no autocrat. He could only act with the willing 
consent of his warriors. ‘The Witagenot and folk-moots were not, 
probably, the democratic gatherings we like to picture them. They may 
have consisted only of the leading men. Still the principle of gover. 
ment by consent was thereby established. 

The law of kinship came third. A “ kin,’ however, is not to be 
confused with a clan. It was based on the mutual obligations of members 
of one family to help each other and on their liability to be punished for 
each others’ offences. From these three principles sprang the whole 
system of manor customs, courts and frankpledges which is responsible, 
to a far greater extent than Parliament, for the English genius for self 
government. 

We have no space to dwell on their houses, their dress, their recre 
tions, but there are other familiar traits worth noticing. They were 
curiously slow and stubborn—as we are to-day—in assimilating the 
customs and beliefs of their neighbours. The traces of Roman civilisation 
which they found meant nothing to them. They marched into Roman 
towns, but their only concession to the past was to adopt something akin 
to the first syllable of the Roman name and tack on to it “ cester,” their 
name foracamp. They lived for 200 years alongside of thriving Christian 
churches in Ireland, Wales and Iona, without the smallest desire to learn 
or embrace that faith. The Britons indeed felt deep satisfaction at the 
thought that their conquerors were heading straight for hell-fire, but the 
English kings were far too busy killing them to be converted. Foreigners 
call us “ insular,” but our “‘ insularity ’’ seems to be older than our island, 
We behave in the same aloof way in any country we conquer and govern. 

The way was thus clear for St. Gregory and his missionaries, Augus- 
tine and Paulinus, and the chapters on the Christian conversion are among 
the most interesting in the book. The conversion of King Ethelbert of 
Kent by Augustine and of Edwin of Northumbria by Paulinus, brought 
Christianity to both ends of the Anglo-Saxon hierarchy in the early part 
of the 7th century. In each case, however, though the Courts accepted 
Christianity, the new religion was slow in spreading to the common 
people. Baptism was optional and Paulinus seems to have held his most 
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ssecessful missions in districts still inhabited by the Britons. The 
Celtic Church, indeed, had a glorious missionary tradition. St. Patrick, 
$t. Kentigern, St. Columba, were names to be proud of and in North- 
umbria, at any rate, Scottish religious influence from Iona became potent. 

When Edwin, King of Northumbria, was killed in a Mercian invasion, 
his successor, St. Oswald, sought the aid of the missionaries from Iona 
and gave them the monastery of Lindisfarne with St. Aidan as Prior. 
Through the zeal of St. Aidan and his monks Mercia was converted ; 
Wessex received the faith through an emissary of Pope Honorius. Ten 
years before the Synod of Whitby, only Sussex and the Isle of Wight 
remained officially Pagan. There were, however, varieties of observance 
between the Roman and the Celtic Churches, chief among which was a 
diference in dates for the keeping of Easter. York was a long way from 
Canterbury, where the Roman successors of Augustine reigned supreme, 
and it seemed that two churches at odds with one another might sterilise 
the benefits of Christianity. King Oswy of Northumbria realised the 
danger. He himself kept Easter according to the Scottish custom, but 
he foresaw that in the following year the difference in the dates would 
be so considerable that his queen, brought up in the Roman tradition, 
would be plungéd in her Lenten fast while he was rejoicing in the Resur- 
rection. He therefore summoned a synod of the leading Northumbrian 
Christians at Whitby, in the monastery—containing both men and 
women—which he had built to commemorate his victory over Penda 
and the Mercians. The gathering at this momentous conference included 
many distinguished churchmen. Colman, the bishop-abbot of Lindis- 
farne was the chief spokesman of the Scots. Wilfrid, the Abbot of 
Ripon, led the Roman party. Oswy himself presided, and after the 
atguments had been heard on both sides, he gave the verdict: ‘‘ Peter 
isthe door-keeper, and he has the keys : against him I will not contend.” 
All present then gave their assent and the churchmen went their several 
ways, though Colman and those who still sided with him left Lindisfarne 
to return to Scotland. 

Even so the unity in belief was not finally established till the 9th 
century. But the Synod of Whitby turned the scale ; henceforward the 
English took their civilisation from the Roman world rather than from 
what Wilfrid had called “‘ one remote corner of the most remote island.” 
The Churches of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were to have the advantage 
of the unity, organisation and discipline which the Roman Church had 
inherited from the Roman Empire, while preserving, for a time at any 
rate, the “‘ spiritual fervour, the originality, the zeal for learning and 
preaching which the Scots had brought them.” 

This unity of belief heralded a golden age for the Church in England 
as well as for the kingdom of Northumbria. By a happy dispensation, 
Archbishop Theodore and Abbot Hadrian were sent by Pope Vitalian to 
organise the scattered English churches from Canterbury. Their rule 
lasted till 709 with remarkable results. The country was divided into 
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dioceses, a school—still in existence as the King’s School—was estab. 
lished at Canterbury, discipline and order prevailed throughout the ranks 
of the clergy. The interaction of Roman and Celtic influences was felt 
not only in the lives and characters of the English saints, but in the 
wonderful efflorescence of the ecclesiastical arts. St. Aldhelm founded 
the Diocese of Sherborne, with its attendant school. St. Wilfrid landed 
at Selsey and converted the obstinate Saxons of Sussex. In Wessex King 
Ine established a dynasty which was to endure till the 11th century; 
Somerset and Devon were conquered and colonised and the code known 
as Ine’s Laws established uniformity throughout the south of England, 

It was in Northumbria, however, that the mingling of Roman and 
Celtic influence reaped the richest harvest. We can best realise the 
efflorescence of Christian culture by concentrating on the careers of three 
notable representatives of Northumbrian Christianity, St. Cuthbert, St, 
Wilfrid and the Venerable Bede. St. Cuthbert began life as a shepherd 
boy amid the hills of Tweedside ; men said of him, as of St. Columba, 
that he had the face of an angel. He rose to be Prior of Melrose, then 
became Abbot of Lindisfarne, where his patient firmness overcame 
monastic opposition to the decrees of the Synod of Whitby and in 685, 
greatly against his own wish, he was consecrated Archbishop of York. 
But episcopal pomp was not for Cuthbert ; he had the soul of a Celtic 
anchorite. He returned to his cell on the Farne Islands, to stand up to 
his neck in North Sea water; to live for five days on half an onion; to 
die with a prayer for peace and charity on his lips. The fame of his 
miracles spread far and wide, but his primacy among north country saints 
was won by his spiritual gifts, his powers of second sight, his disregard 
of self, his overflowing love and patience. He was a second St. Francis, 

St. Wilfrid was cast in a different mould. As Bishop of Northumbria 
he reigned at York in almost royal state, building stone churches at York, 
Ripon, and Hexham, but in 678 a quarrel with Archbishop Theodor 
over the division of his diocese drove him to Rome to appeal to the 
Pope and henceforward his life was one long struggle for his rights. Yet 
during his periods of exile he fought and converted the Saxons of Sussex. 
He was a born fighter, a Wolsey and a Becket rolled into one. 

Of all the many monasteries which Celtic and Roman zeal had raised 
in Northumbria none were more flourishing than the joint Benedictine 
foundations of Jarrow and Wearmouth. They were offshoots of Canter- 
bury and inherited the best traditions of Theodore and Abbot Hadrian. 
Their founder, Benedict Biscop, brought to their construction and 
monastic rule all that he had learned in Rome, Gaul, and Canterbury. 
Their monks numbered 600, their windows were glazed, books, relics, 
pictures from Gaul and Italy adorned the walls of their churches ; the 
Benedictine rule was enforced in all its stern simplicity. The culture and 
piety of Wearmouth and Jarrow have left us one precious heritage—the 
writings of the Venerable Bede, a monk of Jarrow. “I have spent,” he 
writes, “ the whole of my life within that monastery . . . and amid the 
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observance of monastic rule and the daily charge of singing in the church 
ithas ever been my delight to learn or teach or write.” His Ecclesiastical 
History is our chief authority on the conversion of England, accurate, 
thorough and fair-minded, and most of his other works—36 are listed 
at the end of the History—still remain with us. We owe our knowledge 
of our ancestors chiefly to the careful and conscientious labours of Bede. 

Nor were the arts neglected in the Northumbrian Church. The 
illustrations scattered throughout this book give ample testimony to this 
truth. The tall stone crosses of the north country, with their interlaced 
designs and spirited representations of men and beasts, all date from the 
7th century to the Norman Conquest. Within the monasteries marvels 
of pattern and illumination were wrought; we still possess an example 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels now in the British Museum. All this civilisa- 
tion and craftsmanship was fated to disappear under the ruthless invasion 
of the Northmen, as will be related in a subsequent article, but its eclipse 
should not blind us to the fact that in the 7th and 8th centuries Northern 
England enjoyed a Renaissance almost equal to that of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and that the heroes of the conversion were inspired—as those 
of the 16th century were not—by a great love for their fellow men and a 
rivalry in good works. 


Mary MaAxsE. 


F. W. FOERSTER 


EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QUESTION. By F. W. Foerster. (Allen and 
Unwin, 16s.) Some 20 years ago Dr. Foerster’s was a name to conjure 
with in Germany. His father, a contemporary of Bismarck, Director of 
the Berlin Observatory and a lifelong disciple of Humboldt, had married 
a Moltke, but he was a consistent opponent of everything that Prussia 
stood for. As a student Dr. Foerster rejected the megalomania of the 
Prussian and German will-to-power with which Treitschke was infecting 
an entire academic generation. During the years before 1914, undis- 
mayed by the wild passions which the example of Bismarck’s success 
had loosed in Germany, he did his utmost to recall his fellow-countrymen 
to their senses. During the war of 1914-18 he continued his advocacy 
of moderation, decency, and what he regarded as Germany’s true mission. 
The Bavarian chief censor, Colonel Falkner von Sonnenburg, a dis- 
tinguished and much-travelled soldier, shared Dr. Foerster’s views and 
protected him. After 1918 Dr. Foerster strove with all his strength to 
counter the venomous propaganda with which, at a cost of literally 
millions of marks, Nationalist and militarist circles were poisoning the 
German mind. Threatened in 1923 with imprisonment—if not worse— 
for his campaign against the Nationalists, Dr. Foerster went to Switzer- 
land ; and in 1926 he began in Paris the work which Colonel Sonnenburg 
recommended him to undertake: “‘Go abroad. Enlighten foreign 
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countries about Germany, and from abroad enlighten so far as is possible 
the Germans.” 

The author of Europe and the German Question is thus a man who 
entire life has been spent in a Herculean endeavour to save his county 
from her evil genius, and, when that endeavour failed inside Germany, 
in an effort little less great to inform the outside world about the nature 
and strength of the forces at work in Germany whose ultimate products 
we see. Dr. Foerster’s point of view is well known to readers of Th 
National Review, for he has written several articles for us during the lag 
1o years. As he sees the German problem, its main psychological root 
is the complete misconception of Germany’s mission which the Teutonism 
we call Prussian has implanted in the German people. In his view, 
Germany’s mission was to serve as meeting ground between the West 
and Asia, to reconcile the economic, social, political and spiritual needs 
of the immensely complex welter of peoples, traditions and States which 
occupy Central, Eastern and South-eastern Europe. For a time the 
medieval German Empire, by virtue of its Roman tradition and its 
Christian character, did create order out of this potentially chaotic welter 
and contributed to its civilisation by a federalism which recognised the 
right and insisted on the duties of all to a supernational authority whos 
ultimate sanction was a commonly cherished Christian faith. 

When various causes destroyed the efficiency of the old Empire, 
Prussianism stepped in. Prussianism fuses the lofty tradition of the 
Teutonic Knights—who carved out their domain in the East by means 
of a combination of brute force and disciplined, self-sacrificing service— 
with the humbler virtues of Brandenburg—whose hard work, discipline 
and sense of order performed healing marvels in the chaos of social 
devastation left in Germany after the Thirty Years’ War. But the essence 
of modern Prussianism consists in harnessing self-discipline, self-sacrifice 
and devotion to the service of domination over others; .and in th 
19th century, when growing consciousness of Slavonic nationhood was 
complicating the political problems of Central and Eastern Europe, 
Bismarck adopted the Prussian solution. Bismarck’s political genius 
and titanic energy won his methods temporary success ; but the example 
he set and the forces he unleashed produced the policy which led straight 
to the war of 1914-18. Developments since 1918 cannot be better 
summarised than in Dr. Foerster’s own words :— 

“ After the War, misrepresenting its causes and the causes of 
the German defeat, military nationalism attracted within its orbit 
ever wider circles of the German people. Hitler has completed the 
work. He has made Prussian militarism, its pagan state-craft, and 
its dreams of unbounded annexation, universally popular.” 

Prussianism is not the only force which has created present-day 
Germany and the appalling war in which not only are Britain, Russia and 
all the democracies fighting by land, sea and air for their very existence, 
but in which good and evil are in a veritable death-grip. Among 
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other causes are, in Germany, the modern revolt against Christianity and, 
in the Western world, the false and ignorant pacificism that sprang from 
timidity and begot weakness, and the process of secularisation that began 
with the rediscovery of the Greek and Roman world at the time of the 
Italian Renaissance and has gradually corroded the very foundations of 
eligious belief upon which all social life must ultimately rest. 

We cannot here follow Dr. Foerster in the profound analysis which 
traces these developments to their source. At this time all else must 
be subordinated to the practical problem of defeating Germany. On 
one aspect of this problem—that there are two Germanies, one good 
and the other bad ; and that the Allied task is merely by some means to 
glit the good Germany from the bad or Hitlerian Germany—Dr. 
foerster’s views have the highest practical relevance. 

“‘ There are those who imagine an opposition between Hitlerism 
and the German people. On the contrary, from the democratic 
standpoint, Hitler is the most legitimate ruler Germany has ever had, 
a Kaiser who owes his crown to the most genuine popular vote. 
He is the spokesman of all the ideas held by the leading groups in 
Germany since 1850, indeed, since Goethe’s death in 1832. He is 
the logical expression of a century’s illusion to whose utmost 
consequence he has given shape, and in which National Socialism 
has donned the garb of primitive savagery and become the pro- 
gramme of Germany’s renewal. . . . There is certainly considerable 
opposition in Germany, but about the ultimate goal of German 
foreign policy there is no disagreement whatever between the people 
and the Fuehrer.” (p. 317). 

Thus Dr. Foerster on what he terms “ one of the most dangerous 
illusions ” still far too widely cherished among us. We hope that his 
words on this subject, and indeed his entire book, will be most widely 
and most carefully read. Dr. Foerster has high claims to be regarded as 
the greatest living German. LEwrope and the German Question is certainly 
the most important study of Germany, and of the world in relation to 
Germany, that has been published for at least a decade. Everyone 
responsible in any way for British and American policy should read and 
digest this book. To defeat Germany—a supremely difficult task—and 
to win the peace that will follow victory—a task if possible even more 
dificult—we must attain a high degree of insight, understanding, 
wisdom and faith. Dr. Foerster can help us to achieve these tasks if only 
we will use the treasure here offered of his immense knowledge and 
experience, which a life-time of effort, suffering and sorrow has nobly 
illumined. 


BELGIUM 


Betcium. The Official Account of What Happened, 1939-40. Published 
for the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (Evans Brothers, 5s.) 
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THE PrIsoNER AT LAEKEN. By Emile Cammaerts. With a Preface by 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. (Cresset Press, 10s. 6d.) The 
capitulation of the Belgian Army loosed a flood of calumny on Ki 
Leopold and lost the Belgian people much of the sympathy and under. 
standing which their gallant stand and harsh fate deserved. M. Reynaud 
opened the flood-gates when on the morning of May 28, 1940, he broad. 
cast the news of Belgium’s surrender in terms suggesting that Ki 
Leopold had for all practical purposes betrayed his Allies. M. Pierlot, 
the Belgian Prime Minister, in a broadcast on the evening of May 2 
deepened this impression by stating that King Leopold had begun 
separate negotiations with the enemy unconstitutionally and in disregard 
of the Belgian Government’s unanimous advice. Other statements from 
the highest quarters seemed to confirm this reading of events, to show 
King Leopold’s conduct as at best self-willed and weak, and to underline 
the tragic contrast between the nation and the sovereign of 1930 and the 
martyred Belgium and heroic King Albert of 1914. When Sir Roger 
Keyes urged the world to “‘ suspend judgment on a very gallant soldier 
until all the facts were known,” few people realised that his post a 
Special Liaison Officer with King Leopold since the opening of hostilities 
enabled him to speak with exceptional knowledge and authority, and 
his warning was therefore almost wholly unheeded. 

These books show how widely reality differs from the false pictur 
generally accepted last year. King Leopold was a loyal Ally who placed 
himself and his Army under the French High Command and faithfully 
executed the orders he received so far as this was militarily and humanly 
possible. Far from surrendering suddenly and treacherously, he warned 
both the French and the British Commands of the growing danger of th 
Belgian position. When it became clear that neither the French nor th 
British could send adequate aid and that the Belgian Army could hoid 
out no longer, King Leopold notified the British and French missions, 
which succeeded in getting messages through to London and Genenil 
Weygand respectively, though not to British or French Headquarters in 
the north owing to a breakdown of communications. The “ negotis 
tions” which King Leopold is accused of opening with the Germans 
consisted in fact of a straightforward request for the terms of an armistice, 
to which the Germans replied by demanding unconditional surrendet. 
In his dual function of ruler of the Belgian people and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Belgian Army under the terms of the Belgian Constitution, 
King Leopold had to decide whether continued efforts to resist by a 
army worse equipped than the French Army to withstand the terrific 
onslaught of German tank divisions would at this final stage have served 
any purpose useful to his Allies, or would merely have resulted in point- 
less slaughter of his own troops and of the millions of Belgian civilian 
refugees. He decided on capitulation. What disagreement there wa 
between him and the Belgian Government occurred over the question 
whether he should stay with his Army or go abroad with his Cabinet 
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King Leopold felt it his duty to stay. His Cabinet thought the opposite. 
As regards either judgment, opinions may differ, but the documents 
leave no doubt that King Leopold acted in accordance with the high 
sense of duty and the unwavering acceptance of his responsibilities which 
characterise both the man and the son who has steadfastly endeavoured to 
follow his father’s noble example. 

King Leopold played no personal, autocratic réle in the larger 
ptoblem of Belgian neutrality. On the contrary, while strictly keeping 
to his constitutional position, he appears to have reconciled divergent 
opinions with remarkable success, and to have assisted successive 
Cabinets to make the best of a very bad job. For Belgian neutrality—like 
the neutrality of other States—was a bad job; though criticism of it 
comes ill from men with far heavier responsibilities who could devise for 
their own countries no better policy than appeasement. In the reviewer’s 
opinion these books do not succeed in justifying neutrality as a Belgian 
policy, but that matter is too controversial to pursue here. 


MODERN GREECE 


A SHort History oF MopEerN GreEceE. By E. S. Forster. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) Professor Forster of Sheffield writes with high authority upon 
the history of Modern Greece. He is an expert in its language, and he is 
intimately acquainted with the country. From 1902 to 1904 he was a 
member of the British School of Archeology at Athens and during the 
greater part of the last German war he served on the Intelligence Staff 
of the British Force based on Salonika. Since then he has travelled 
widely in both the Balkan Peninsula and Asiatic Turkey. 

His scholarly and valuable Short History begins with a brief sketch 
of the course of events from the Turkish conquest of Constantinople in 
the 15th century to the outbreak of the Great War of 1914. The efforts 
of M. Venizelos to establish a Balkan entente and their frustration by the 
machinations of that fox Ferdinand of Bulgaria are vividly described. 
Then follows a detailed account of the ambiguous part played by Greece 
during the four years of war, 1914-18 : on the oneside King Constantine, 
brother-in-law of the Kaiser, worked subterraneously in the interest of 
Germany ; on the other side, M. Venizelos threw all the weight of his 
influence into the cause of the Allies. Professor Forster does not attempt 
to conceal his Venizelist sympathies and he makes out a strong case for 
his views. The closing section of the book deals in nine fascinating 
chapters with the period 1918-40. It was a period full of dramatic 
surprises. The impossibility of prediction in human affairs is well 
illustrated by the revolutionary transformation, not only in Greek but 
in European politics, that followed, and was the consequence of, the 
monkey-bite that killed King Alexander in 1920. The narrative portion 
of this volume ends with the unprovoked and nefarious attack upon 
Greece made by Mussolini—against the advice of his general staff—in 
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October, 1940. There is, however, a supplementary chapter, full of 
useful information, concerning “‘ The Greeks of To-day.” 

The whole volume, masterly in its brevity and lucidity, is both timely 
and important. It will serve to stimulate the British resolve that the 
brave and oppressed Greek people shall be delivered from the yoke of the 


tyrants and restored to freedom. 


SAWDUST... AND HARD TACK 


BETWEEN THE Acts. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d) 
FrorsaM. By Erich Maria Remarque. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.). 
Mrs. VircintA Wootr’s last novel is.a study of the reactions of a group 
of people to each other and various outside influences during one day 
of a local pageant. The characters have a certain marionette quality, 
Mrs. Woolf pulls the strings with technical skill and the dolls dance nicely 
in shadow-land, but with no sign of life. The book might be sub-titled 
A Study in Frustration. Almost everyone is frothing with discontent, 
though beauty is sometimes attained, notably in the scene upstairs 
between old Mrs. Swithin and William, while she is showing him the 
house. The one person to stand out as almost human in a world of 
shades is Miss La Trobe, the Pageant Master. Her exasperation is 
understandable and her plainness and virility enable her to live and move 
and have her being above and beyond the cardboard world in which he 
author has placed her. 

Flotsam is the exact antithesis to shadow-land. Reality is not obscured 
by mists of woolly thinking ; nor adorned by aught but the amazing 
beauty and strength inherent in humanity despite all the evil and persecu- 
tion it may meet with. It is the story ofa lost legion: those unfortunates 
who were deprived of nationality by Nazi Germany and hunted from 
frontier post to frontier post with little food or money and almost without 
hope. 

A boy and girl, almost children, meet by chance and fall in love. 
Both are under the displeasure of the German state—one is half a Jew, 
the other wholly a Jewess—and the tricks and wiles they are forced to 
practise in order to live are set forth by Mr. Remarque with a stark 
realism that would shock were it not so well told. The humour, the 
heartbreak and the courage displayed by the lost legion in the endurance 
of unbelievable bestialities must command our deep and humble admira 
tion. The good in mankind is truly great. 


AMERICA VIEWS AFRICA 


BEYOND THE SMOKE THAT THUNDERS. By Mrs. Lucy Pope Cullen. 
(Oxford University Press, 15s. 6d.). This pleasant book tells of the 
adventures of an American woman who took the post of secretary to 4 
compatriot during the launching of the Roan Antelope Copper Mine in 
Northern Rhodesia. It is full of delightful humour and she views with 
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an amused and tolerant eye the idiosyncrasies of her British and South 
African neighbours. Her adventures with the fauna and (occasionally) 
the flora of Africa are well told, though giraffe are not usually so hard to 
approach as Mrs. Cullen found them. 

Her insight into the native mind is shrewd. She has found the line 
of demarcation between their intelligence and their stupidity ; the first, 
that of a precocious child ; the last, that of a double-dyed sloth. It is a 
phenomenon that has baffled many a newcomer to Africa ; some never 
manage to grasp its significance. Once one has realised it exists and 
where it is liable to crop up, one can get an astonishing amount out of a 
native, but push him too far and you find yourself back at the beginning, 
faced by an imbecility all the more trying in that it is often purposely 
eaggerated. As those who live near the termite belt say: “ They get 


. | the ants!”’ Her description of the private Game Reserve known as 
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“Tour’s ” and of its most original and erudite owner, is a sympathetic 
piece of writing. We feel as sad as the author and her South African 
husband when they leave the Roan, but as she keeps her veldschoen at 
the bottom of her trunk she may one day have the good fortune to 
return. 


ANOTHER BERLIN DIARY 


BERLIN Diary. By William L. Shirer. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Shirer spent six years in Germany under Nazi rule. He went there 
in 1935 as correspondent of an American newspaper, and from 1937 to 
1940 he was the Berlin correspondent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. He left Berlin in December, 1940; and his Diary is thus the 
only contemporary document by an English-speaking writer which 
describes from inside Germany the events of the first 15 months of the 
war. Mr. Shirer describes many scenes and developments as an eye- 
witness. Thus, he was in the thick of the Munich crisis. He toured the 
Flanders front during the May 1940 campaign. He watched and (with 
another American correspondent) broadcast the first description of the 
tragic meeting at Rethondes at which the French received the humiliating 
German armistice terms. Special information enables him to give 
circumstantial and conclusive evidence about the shameful wholesale 
murder of nominally insane and incurable people in which the National 
Socialist régime now partly vents its blood-lust. Mr. Shirer has a clear 


'] appreciation of many aspects of Hitler’s character. His experience has 


given him a deep insight into German psychology. He is under no 
delusions about the fundamental unity of Germany in this war, or about 
the deep-seated causes which produce it. A shrewd and penetrating 
mind, keen sympathies and deep belief in the ways and standards of 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation, hatred for German domineering and brutality, 
and exceptional opportunities for observation combine to make this the 
most important single volume which has yet appeared about Germany 
from the inside during the early stages of the war. 
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THE AIR 


War IN THE Arr. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus, 7s, 6d) 
This volume reviews air operations on all fronts from the outbreak of 
war to May, 1941. It discusses the part played on both sides by the air 
arm at sea and in land fighting, as well as the independent operations of 
the British Bomber and Fighter Commands, the escort and patrol work 
of the Coastal Command and various minor but essential activities such 
as mine-laying and photographic reconnaissance. An appendix describes 
in clear, non-technical terms the principal aircraft in current use in the 
Royal Air Force, the Luftwaffe, and the Regia Aeronautica. Especially 
interesting are the pages where Mr. Garnett writes from his experience 
of flying and the R.A.F.—for example, about the temperamental differ. 
ences between fighter pilots—usually gay and independent, but often 
moody—and bomber crews—less ebullient and more habituated to team 
work. A greater limitation—as regards military, naval and strategic 
matters where Mr. Garnett by no means writes as an expert—would have 
made this a better book. 


THE GESTAPO 


By ORDER OF THE Gestapo. By Peter Wallner. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) This 
book is one of the few first-hand accounts of German concentration 
camps by men who have passed through their horrors. Mr. Wallner 
was in the camps at Dachau and at Buchenwald. Jewish ancestry was 
the immediate cause of his incarceration. By comparison with many 
fellow sufferers, Mr. Wallner was fortunate. He survived. Here he 
describes the organised and deliberate brutality, ferocity and sadism that 
have made these camps a hell of wickedness. This is not a pleasant book. 
To read it is to enter a jungle world of baseness and depravity where 
things are done whose very description sickens the heart. But it isa 
duty to read it in order to know how utterly evil are the forces we are 
fighting. The dreadful things Mr. Wallner describes happened to him. 
Similar things (and worse) have been happening to hundreds of thousands 
of others for more than eight years past. They are still happening. | 
there any need to underline the lesson ? 
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